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THE WEEK, 


It is well-nigh sixty-one years since the bells of 
Hawarden Church rang joyfully in honour of a 
wedding which united the ancient family of Glynne 
with the family of Gladstone. On Thursday they tolled 
muffled peals for the ideal wife who had followed her 
heroic husband into the unseen world, The clouded 
evening is gone, and our minds run back to the glorious 
and happy days of high hopes fulfilled and great duties 
performed, Mrs, Gladstone was bidden— 

“ To soothe in many a toil-worn hour 

The noble heart which thou hast won,” 

Never was command more lovingly, more perfectly 
obeyed. 


THE Palmerston Club at Oxford recently elected 
Mr. Morley by a unanimous vote to succeed Mr. Glad- 
stone as their honorary president. And so it happened 
not unnaturally that Mr. Morley chose the dinner which 
the club gave in his honour last Saturday for a political 
declaration which will be looked back to as a landmark 
in the history of the Liberal party, It was a noble and 
inspiring speech, a characteristic combination of moral 
courage and practical wisdom. The extraordinary and 
unanimous enthusiasm with which his exposure and 
denunciation of Liberal Militarism and Liberal Impe- 
rialism were received will rapidly be communicated to 
the ever-growing majority of the Liberal party in the 
country which agrees with Mr. Morley. We were told 
by Mr. Morley not to mistake a politician in a ferment 
for a nation in a crisis. Every week that passes brings 
further proofs that this illusion—so far as the Liberal 
party is concerned—is rapidly disappearing. 


WE said last week that the second phase of the war 
had begun. It has begun in earnest. It is marked by 
three events : the cutting of Lord Roberts’ communica- 
tions for just under a week by a small force of Free 
Staters ; the capture of a whole militia battalion ; the 
successful retirement of the enemy at Laings Nek with 
all their supplies and guns and with their few prisoners ; 
and to crown the whole Lord Roberts’ remark that the 
Government need have no fear about the safety of our 
main army or of our advanced base at Kroonstad. For 
the first week of this new warfare it is sufficiently 
exciting. Against this we must set the evacuation of 
Botha’s position east of Pretoria and his gradual 
retreat with all guns and supplies ; the “ scattering in all 
directions ” of De Wet by Lord Methuen and the recap- 
ture by that General of our wounded at Roodeval ; the 
telegram from Maseru announcing the submission of 
1,500 of the enemy (who are not prisoners), and the 
reopening of Lord Roberts’ communications—so far as 
can be gathered—by Hunter from the north-west. 


THE week has hit us heavily in the loss of Lord 
Airlie, who was generally admitted to be among the 
first in ability as he was certainly among the very first 
in courage and enterprise of our cavalry officers. It is 
well known that Lord Airlie was specially chosen for 


his last command on account of the results that he 
could obtain—and that he succeeded in obtaining— 
from a regiment that needed certain new elements. It 
is a deplorable loss, not only in that we have to mourn 
an officer whose personal qualities were so praised, but 
also in that we have now remaining so few men of his 
distinction in an arm that is all important to this 
particular campaign. What other casualties Lord 
Roberts may have to report in connection with the 
action in which Botha covered his retreat are not yet 
known as we go to press, It is hoped from the small 
number of officers’ names mentioned that they will not 
be heavy. 


So far as such uncertain things can be taken for 
granted at all, it may be presumed that the enemy’s 
base of supplies—which is of course all important tor 
the carrying on the kind of warfare they have under- 
taken—lies somewhere in the Lydenburg district. The 
war will possibiy develop in the immediate future into 
excursions undertaken upon radii with that districtas a 
centre, and stretching out like the fingers of a hand 
towards any advanced bodies of our forces, and occa- 
sionally upon our lines of communications, In such 
strategy the whole of success depends upon the factor 
of endurance. If the enemy can (as they boast) prevent 
their base from being either closely invested or captured 
by a direct advance, this kind of warfare may last 
indefinitely, and would be protracted by the enemy 
in the hope that sooner or later foreign compli- 
cations involving this country would come to their 
aid, If their stores are limited, or the depots are assail- 
able by the mass of our troops, it will be as short in 
duration as was the main resistance after Paardeberg. 
There is another element that must not be forgotten, 
and that is the effect which the first heats will have in 
some twelve weeks’ time upon our unacclimatized 
invading troops. 


THE letter which Lord Curzon has addressed to 
the Lord Mayor makes terribly plain the truth of the 
statement that, while contributions for relief are falling 
short of previous records, the present Indian Famine is 
unprecedented in severity and extent. How far it 
transcends the famine of 1897 (itself regarded as without 
parallel three years ago) the Viceroy shows by a com- 
parison of figures. The famine of 1897 was preceded 
by a deficiency of 5 inches of rainfall; in 1899 the 
deficit was 11 inches, or 27 per cent. of the annual 
average. In May, 1897, an area of 205,000 square miles, 
with a population of 4o millions, was affected, as against 
417,000 square miles and 54 millions last month, In 
May, 1897, less than 4 millions were in receipt of 
Government relief ; in May, 1900, the total is over 5; 
millions—a famished population as large as the whole of 
“ greater London” at the last census. In other words, 
15 per cent. of the entire population of a quarter of the 
entire Indian Empire are unable to keep alive without 
Government assistance. Nothing could be clearer than 
Lord Curzon’s figures, but we should like to put it 
another way. There were about 54,000 whites in 
Johannesburg before the war, and some of these are 
said to have been suffering from “ intolerable” griev- 
ances—not, however, including hunger and cholera, 
England is spending a hundred millions of money, more 
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or less, in succouring these unfortunates ; and to help a 
starving population just a thousand times as numercus 
she has, so far, subscribed— £270,000 ! 


We note that the Liberal Press in England, and 
especially the Manchester Guardian and Morning Leader, 
welcomes and endorses Mr. Morley’s call for the despatch 
of an impartial man to South Africa. The Edinburgh 
Evening News, perhaps the most brilliant and influential 
organ of Scottish Liberalism, puts in a nutshell the case 
against the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner to preside 
over the settlement :— 

“We heartily join in Mr. Morley’s protest against such an 
appointment. We talk of having a genius for governing alien 
races. Where is the genius displayed in selecting for a delicate 
task the most unsuitable instrument? Why the appointment of 
Sir Alfred Milner is like applying a blister to a raw wound.” 

What a piece of insanity to begin the work of allaying 
racial animosity by appointing the man most hateful to 
the Dutch of any who could be named! “ Stiff-necked 
unwisdom”’ is the most complimentary term which Mr. 
Morley can bestow upon such a policy. 


THE part which Sir Alfred Milner played in getting 
up the war, and especially in playing off a half-bogus 
petition against the advice and entreaties of the Govern- 
ments of the Cape and Natal, is understood even by 
those who have merely read published despatches. Not 
enough, however, is known of the interest he took in 
tlle purchase and manipulation of the Press. The 
Morning Leader of last Wednesday republished an article 
from the English edition of the Volksstem for April 28th, 
based on documents said to have been found in the City 
and Suburban Mine in Johannesburg. In this article 
extractsare given from acorrespondence which took place 
in the year 1898 with regard to the appointment of an 
editor for the Johannesburg Star, the paper which did 
so much to bring about the war. We are told that the 
firm of Eckstein and Co. wanted a thorough Financial- 
Imperialist to edit the paper and that they employed a 
certain Mr. Samuel Evans to write to Mr, Ellis Jones 
Griffith, M.P., who has for some time been associated 
with Imperialism and who will no doubt have copies of 
this correspondence, if it occurred, and be able either to 
refute or to supplement these extracts. The one about 
which we feel most interest is the following, though we 
are not quite clear whether it is alleged to have been 
written by Eckstein’s agent to Mr. Griffith or to Mr. 
W. T. Stead. Here it is :—‘ We are keener than ever 
on Norman. We have discovered privately that Milner 
is of opinion that Norman would be the best possible 
man for the post,” 


But the article is so remarkable that we shall take 
the liberty of putting before our readers a further 
extract in order that they may judge whether it will not 
be desirable in the public interests that Mr. Griffith 
should have a chance of at least clearing up the matter 
so far as he and Sir Alfred Milner are concerned :— 

“In another letter to the same gentleman, who appears to 
have been intimately associated with the financial development 
of South Africa, Eckstein’s agent says that ‘the man which 
they need is a keen Imperialist, and that he will play a far 
more important sé/e than Sir Alfred Milner.’ Mr. Evans also 
regrets that the Chronicle should on some occasions defend the 
Boer. There was, however, according to the writer, a great 
danger connected with the appointment of Norman, ‘ because 
‘he was a thoroughly upright and open-minded man ;’ but in 
the end Mr. Evans was of opinion that ‘money could accom- 
plish much,’ and that eventually Mr. Norman would be led to 
support Sir Alfred Milner’s policy.” 

Mr. Norman (and three or tour other London 
journalists) refused the tempting salary of £2,500, with 
a promise of large increases. Strange, that a good 
journalist should not long to be a first-class clerk in the 
international Civil Service of Wernher, Beit and Eckstein ! 
“ Remember we will pay a big price for a first-class 
man” is a quotation trom a later part of the dossier. 
The correspondence is said to have ceased because 





“Sir Alfred Milner is proceeding to England, and he 
will probably find a better man.” Was this “ better 
man’? Mr. Monypenny, who was eventually drafted 
from the Times staff into this editorial chair at a salary 
of £3,000—a strict but comfortable servitude? We 
must add, in reference to the whole of the above 
extracts, that the introduction of Mr. Griffith’s name 
into the transaction is new to us as well as to the 
Morning Leader, though we have gathered, from 
various indications, that Mr. Ellis Griffith is an 
Imperialist of the Rhodesian school. 


THE meetings of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
have been notable particularly for two things. On 
Tuesday a proposal to make Women’s Suffrage a test 
question for Liberal candidates was defeated, after a 
long discussion, on a poll. On Wednesday the council 
adopted by an overwhelming majority the following 
resolution, proposed by Mrs. Stewart Brown :— 

“ That this conference deplores the incompetent diplomacy 
which has resulted in war between this country and the South 
African Republics, and holds that the settlement after the war, 
whilst safeguarding all legitimate British interests, should be 
such as will leave intact the internal independence of the two 
Republics.” 


PERHAPS the most important discussion after that 
on the war took place over factory legislation. Mrs. 
Charles McLaren moved a resolution to the effect that 
women would suffer from extensions of the Factory Act 
which did not apply equally to men and women in the 
same trades. Lady Mary Murray moved an amendment 
recognising that the regulation of women’s labour had not 
injured the interests of working women, but had promoted 
their economic independence. Lady Mary Murray was 
supported by Mrs. Mallet, by Miss Balgarnie, Mrs. 
Schwann, and by Miss Ashwell, of the Manchester 
Women’s Trade Union, who spoke from her experience 
in working at the organisation of women in Manchester 
during five years. All these speakers held that the 
requirements of men and women in these trades were 
not always the same, and that if they adopted the course 
proposed by Mrs. McLaren they would be tying the 
hands of women who knew what regulation they 
wanted. Ultimately the resolution was carried by 329 
votes against 240, Of other resolutions adopted on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, one demanded an Imperial 
grant for India, another regretted the growing spirit of 
militarism and called for international arbitration, and 
others reaffirmed the belief of the Council in Home 
Rule, Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, the 
abolition of the Lords’ Veto, women’s suffrage and 
electoral reform. 


On Thursday the most important debate arose on the 
resolution recommending the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions to unite in supporting the proposals of the Minority 
Report of the Licensing Commission. The resolution 
was supplemented by a clause reaffirming the Council’s 
approval of the principle of the local control of the 
drink traffic, and in this amended form it was adopted 
without a division. A further amendment was then 
moved by Miss Josephine Lawson to the effect that the 
Council would consider no legislation satisfactory which 
sanctioned money compensation in any form and which 
failed to put the control of the liquor traffic, including 
the power of veto, directly into the hands of the people. 
The amendment was defeated after a discussion and a 
statesmanlike speech by Lady Carlisle, and the original 
resolution was enthusiastically approved. The Council 
also adopted resolutions on the sale of intoxicants to 
children and the Housing Question. 


THE women’s demonstration against the war was a 
tremendous triumph. Some had thought it a little 
daring to engage a hall which holds over three thousand 
persons for a meeting of women only, summoned to 
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support an unpopular cause. But the courage and 
energy which organised the meeting were amply justified 
by the result of the bold experiment. The great hall 
was completely filled and the proceedings from begin- 
ning to end were marked by the greatest enthusiasm. 
One of the events of the evening was the recital of a 
peculiarly fine poem by Mr. William Watson, who con- 
cluded his protest against the war with a warning 
against annexation : 
“ Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 

A valiant people, stubborn built as we, 

Yet shall they gnaw hereafter at our heel, 

Secretly unsubdued though beaten down ; 

Too near ourselves to be in spirit o’ercome, 

But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 

Upborne in heart by the saluting world.” 





Mrs. Courtney, who took the chair, explained that 
the meeting had been summoned to protest against the 
war and against the extinction of the two Republics—the 
“furling for ever of the flags for which the Boers had 
fought so bravely.” The first resolution condemning 
the war “as mainly due to the bad policy of the Govern- 
ment” was moved by Mrs. Bryce, who spoke of the 
hopes of constitutional reform within the Transvaal when 
she visited Pretoria a few weeks before the Raid. The 
Raid and the behaviour of the English Government had 
destroyed those hopes, and since then our diplomacy 
had been blundering, our High Commissioner had allied 
himself with one race in Cape Colony, and we had done 
everything to alienate the Dutch. Another resolution 
protesting against the attempt to extinguish freedom of 
speech was moved by Mrs. Tomkinson, who said that it 
was something to be a woman, for in England it was 
only women who now enjoyed freedom of speech. A 
third resolution, moved by Mrs. Byles, who said that no 
peace could be found by a policy of revenge, and 
seconded by Mrs. Scott, who deplored the prospect of 
the English flag floating over a “land of heart-broken 
women and fatherless children brooding over their 
wrongs till the hour for vengeance strikes,”’ protested 
against the annexation of the Republics. 


It is a remarkable fact that since Mr. Morley began 
to lead the opposition to the Government’s South 
African policy the Times, the Daily News and the Daily 
Chronicle (since dismissing its editor and two brilliant 
members of its staff) have ceased to give verbatim 
reports of Mr. Morley’s speeches. We do not doubt 
that this is the Rhodesian policy. It is bad journalism 
to assign more space to Mr. Lionel Phillips’ utterances 
than to those of Mr. Morley. Mr. Morley is an 
ex-Cabinet Minister, a great orator, one of the first men 
of literature in the country ; also, the blood which runs 
through his veins is English. We are not aware that 
Mr. Lionel Phillips possesses any of these claims to 
occupy space in the public prints. But he is a friend of 
Mr. Rhodes, and a partner in the firm of Wernher, Beit 
and Co. 


Ir the French in Canada should chance to read Mr, 
Lionel Phillips’ advice about the settlement given at the 
Colonial Institute they will see that he regrets that the 
use of Dutch has hitherto been permitted to the people 
of Cape Colony and the use of French to the people cf 
Canada. However, he would make the beginning of a 
change by abolishing the use of Dutch in the two 
Republics, in three-quarters of whose territories Dutch 
is the only European language in vogue. What, then, 
will he establish in its place, English or Yiddish ? 
English, he says. But why is Mr. Phillips so fond of 
English? Is it for the same reason that Mr. Rhodes 
affects the Union Jack—because it is a great commercial 
asset ? Mr. Lionel Phillips says it is imperative to begin 
with Crown colonies, but that “ responsible representa- 
tive Government should follow as soon as the population 
was ripe for it.” It may be interesting hereafter to 
remember his estimate that “at least two or three years 





must elapse’ before this change can take place. The 
interval, according to Mr. Lionel Phillips, “ should be 
utilised to bring home to both races the truth as to the 
British flag being the emblem of equal rights for all 
white men.” 


ONE more extract from Mr. Lionel Phillips will 
convince all rightminded men of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
wisdom in hearkening to such as he. He could 
not too strongly emphasise “his conviction that any 
measure obviously designed to propitiate the Dutch 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness, and 
would produce an entirely contrary effect to that 
intended. Now is the time for Great Britain to 
err rather on the side of displaying than of concealing 
the fact that she is master.” Equal rights are all very 
well, but, in order to show that she is not afraid, 
England must conceal both her clemency and her sex. 
Our only doubt is whether our magnanimity in giving 
the rebels trial before we hang them may not be a 
generous weakness ; wouldn’t it lead to less misconcep- 
tion if we started roasting them over a slow fire? 


DurinG the last few days a ridiculous rumour was 
put about to the effect that Sir William Harcourt did 
not intend to seek re-election. His health was alleged 
as a reason for retirement. Happily Sir William 
Harcourt has no such intention. He is said to feel—as 
he looks—remarkably well, and he has informed the 
Press Association that there is no foundation for the 
report. No man, he writes, could desert his party and 
his cause at such a juncture. We may add that there 
is none whose pen and tongue will be more potent in 
recalling the country to a sane Liberalism, Finance will 
soon be the centre cf the political situation, and Sir 
William Harcourt is the ablest, the most experienced 
and most trusted of living financiers. 


THE news from China does not improve. It seems 
quite possible that the European force marching on 
Pekin will be resisted, not by the Boxers but by the 
Chinese Army. The Empress is understood to have 
explained that she can tolerate European troops in 
China but not in Pekin, which has never been entered 
by a large European force. It is quite obvious that 
with the Chinese authorities in this temper Pekin might 
prove a rather disagreeable quarter for any European 
troops not large enough to overawe the population. In 
fact armed occupation with such a force as Admiral 
Seymour has at his disposal is out of the question. The 
Powers are alive to the gravity of the situation, and are 
dispatching reinforcements with all haste to Tientsin. 


THE situation at Cape Colony is extremely disagree- 
able. Apparently the Cape Ministry adopted some time 
ago a minute recommending that the leaders of the rebels 
in the Colony should be punished, but that the rank and 
file should not be disfranchised. They argued that 
disfranchisement would embitter racial feuds and that 
it would be a hardship in many cases where colonists had 
joined the invaders because they were not protected 
by the Imperial forces. With this minute Mr. Chamber- 
lain is understood to have expressed his disagreement 
in terms which were anything but conciliatory. Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Sauer thought the Ministry should 
resign rather than acquiesce again in the overriding of 
its opinion. Mr. Schreiner and others were prepared 
to accept the rebuff, but found it impossible to remain 
in office with colleagues who insisted on the caer § 
of resignation. Mr. Schreiner has therefore resigned, 
with his Ministry, and Sir James Gordon Sprigg, who 
is, of course, an extreme Rhodesian, is understood to. be 
at work attempting to form a Ministry. And of course 
the loyalist papers, which have been abusing Mr. 
Schreiner for several months as a traitor, now discover 
that he is loyal to the core. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


HOSE Liberals who whilst opposing the war think 
it impossible on various grounds to prevent the 
annexation of the two Republics, are at any rate con- 
scious of what annexation implies. But unhappily there 
are a great many people in whom the instincts and the 
sentiments of nationality are so nearly extinguished that 
they regard annexation as a mere change of domestic insti- 
tutions. They accept Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristic 
view that the Boers ought to be grateful, for they will have 
a better drainage system and improved administration, 
and nothing else matters. It is important therefore to 
state clearly, and avoiding any attempt after rhetorical 
effect, all that annexation means. 

The violent absorption of two independent white 
communities would be an act without a parallel in 
English history. We have annexed the country of 
black races, or territory in which different races were 
struggling for supremacy. We conquered India, the 
cockpit of myriads of struggling and fighting races and 
tribes. To Egypt at this moment we allow the forms 
of independence, the Khedive, the flag and the rest. 
Ireland is the only instance of an absorption of a white 
community which might be attempted to be alleged as 
a parallel; but the case presents no analogy at all, for 
there is no point in history at which we annexed an 
Ireland conscious of a single independent nationality. 
This will be the first time that we destroy the indepen- 
dence of a white community organised, civilised, unified 
and self-governing. 

If it is a new thing to England it means 
to Europe the return to a practice and a standard 
which European civilisation had agreed to renounce. 
There has grown up in the mind of Europe a 
sentiment which respects nationality as one man in 
civilised society respects the life of another. Thus it 
has never happened during the last eighty years that 
a white self-governing community has been deprived 
of its independence. Let us take cases in which popu- 
lations have been transferred from one allegiance to 
another. Nice and Savoy were handed over to France ; 
they were French-speaking provinces, and declared 
themselves by a plebiscite in favour of the change. 
Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine, after being 
attached for a certain period to particular countries, 
were wrested from those countries by another country 
as the price of victory. The populations protested, and 
never ceased to protest. In both cases historical pre- 
texts were alleged to make the transactions specious, 
Of course Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein were 
at no time separate independent communities ; but so 
strong had become the sense of the right of a popula- 
tion to be consulted in such dispositions that the violence 
done to the feelings of the inhabitants excited a certain 
sensation of horror in Europe. In extinguishing the 
independence of the Republics we shall create a new 
precedent in international practice ; we shall weaken a 
sentiment the strength of which may be at certain 
junctures the only restraint upon aggression, we 
shall be regarded as breaking the pledges of our 
Ministers last autumn, and we shall raise up against our- 
selves the dislike and suspicion of every European who 
attaches any value to the modern respect for nationality. 
And even those Englishmen who do not take very 
seriously what they regard as ephemeral manifestations 
of temper on the Continent may agree that the prospect 


of drawing upon ourselves all this potential indignation 
and apprehension, so much latent energy to be turned 
against us as soon as we are in difficulties, is grave and 
alarming. 


Thirdly, we do not believe that annexation is any 
solution at all. Mr, Morley in one of his finest passages 
at Oxford pointed out that a community which has 
once known political liberty does not settle down in 
the enjoyment of real liberty :-— 

“ There is a very sleck and complacent illusion endeavoured 
to be set afoot that our Boer subjects—I do not like these 
words ; I take the legal and I suppose the technical descrip- 
tion—will soon settle down in grateful content and admiring 
loyalty ; that by and by, after a military period, there 
will come a haven of rest—a Crown colony, and our new 
subjects will see—this is not my language—that we are only 
substituting nineteenth-century civilisation for seventeenth. 
They will perceive that they have lost a political liberty, 
it is true, but they will have gained real liberty. That 
is the language of an important print which caught my eye two 
or three days ago. Political liberty and real liberty? I dis- 
trust that distinction. Russia in Finland to-day, at this hour, 
uses the same argument, and some of us here can recol- 
lect that when Austria was in Lombardy, and in Tuscany, 
and in Venice there was the same argument. It was true that 
it was a very good government, in the sense of real liberty, but 
it was a government which the population of the country hated, 
and you will see exactly the same thing now. People who 
have once known real liberty in your sense and mine will not 
draw this distinction between real, comfortable liberty, as an 
English administrator may think good for them, and their own 
independence—the right of making their own laws, They 
won't recognise that distinction.” 

Those people who argue from Canada forget that the 
French Canadians were never an independent separate 
nationality. They exchanged the slaius of subjects of 
France for that of subjects of England. And what 
reason have we for thinking that a population which 
has spared neither its boyhood nor its old age in the 
defence of its freedom will ever acquiesce in foreign 
domination ?. It may be unable to defeat us, but it is 
surely strong enough, unless annihilated, to make our 
government of the Transvaal next door to impossible. 
It is two months since we occupied Bloemfontein, and 
does any one think the Free State is pacitied ? 

Fourthly, we believe that annexation means the 
alienation of the Cape Dutch. Recent events in the 
Colony have only made it clearer than ever that 
virtually the whole Dutch population is against annexa- 
tion. Such a course would, we believe, add to our 
difficulties in the Boer States difficulties in our own 
colony similar in kind and perhaps, ultimately, even 
greater in degree. 

Fifthly, the cost and burden of annexation have 
already been discussed in these columns, and we shall 
revert to them later. 

For these reasons we are obliged deliberately to 
persist in our protest against the policy of annexation. 

The difficulty, which everybody recognizes, of 
getting the Boer and Outlander populations to settle 
down peaceably together after this violent convulsion, 
seems to us capable of settlement by the isolation of 
the disturbed district. If the Rand were made a 
fiscal and administrative district, its revenues distributed 
for the benefit of South Africa as a whole, perhaps in 
particular for the benefit of the natives, or in any 
case so arranged that the Transvaal Government is 
not left without resources at its initial stages, the 
Government of the Transvaal would be greatly facili- 
tated, and a danger to the internal peace of the Trans- 
vaal, and, indeed, of South Africa, would be removed. 
Such a transaction might wear a disagreeable aspect, 
but it would at least look far less disagreeable than 
annexation, inasmuch as the preponderance of the 
population on the Rand is non-Boer, and the abstraction 
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of territory by the victorious side is a recognised, if 
deplorable, practice of international warfare. 


We have no desire to conceal from ourselves or 
from others that there is a certain divergence between 
our position and that assumed by Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and Mr. Morley. But if these statesmen 
think that we must acquiesce in annexation, they at 
least regard it as an overwhelming evil. Take Mr. 
Morley’s words at Oxford ;— 

“Tam sure it is the first time in the history of this country 
that it has begun its acquisition of the territory of a white com- 
munity by blotting out, as the Russian censor blots out an 
obnoxious newspaper article, the sacred word ‘free.’ Yes, 
gentlemen, the sacred word ‘free,’ which represented, as 
Englishmen have always thought, until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man. You have 
hauled in the British flag, that glorious ensign that has floated 
triumphantly before now over some of the grandest scenes of 
English history—that ensign which we never sce in distant 
lands or on strange waters without a thrill of pride and atfec- 
tion. Yes, but in South Africa to-day your escutcheon 
has drawn across it the bar sinister. That is done. We 
to-night, and all other assemblies of Englishmen, if there be 
any to-night, have to face the situation as itis. I think in many 
Ways it is an irreparable situation. We have done, what I 
think and what I gather most if not all of you think, a great 
wrong—a wrong of which I believe there is scarcely an 
Englishman living who will not bitterly repent.” 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, when speaking at 
Glasgow, went so far as to say that if he thought Lord 
Salisbury’s declaration of “ not a shred of independence ”’ 
was to be the spirit of “our policy to the subjugated 
States,” he would hark back to some truncated kind of 
independence, abnormal and absurd as it might be, and 
take it with all its risks and its evils. After the language 
used by Ministers there seems good reason to believe 
that the Government intend to make the two States 
Crown colonies, in which case the Liberal leader’s posi- 
tion will be virtually in accord with our own. In any 
case it is evident that nobody will be better pleased than 
Mr. Morley and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman if it 
should prove that annexation is not the best or the only 
solution. And surely this proof may be forthcoming if 
only the advice of Mr. Morley and of Mr. Asquith is 
followed, and the whole problem is surveyed on 
the spot by impartial, reasonable and trustworthy men. 
Mr. Morley’s attitude to the question is not one of 
acquiescing in the policy and the methods of the 
Government. The Government, after asserting that 
it was making war for equal rights, has refused 
to consider any terms, and apparently intends to 
make the war one of extermination. How long the 
war will last under these circumstances it is impossible 
to predict. The answer to that question depends on 
the enemy’s supply of ammunition and cartridges. But 
it is very clear that this policy will entail a great cost of 
life, will make the Dutch fight to the bitter end and will 
leave the maximum of bitterness behind. Mr. Morley 
demands an investigation by an emissary or emissaries 
who are as widely removed as possible from the 
passions of the controversy—let us add from certain 
pernicious local influences. The immediately prac- 
tical thing for Liberals to do seems to us to be 
to adopt Mr. Morley’s suggestion and press for the 
despatch of independent Commissioners to survey the 
situation. Meanwhile we shall persevere in pointing 
out the evils of annexation and the reasons which 
make us think that some alternative solution may and 
must be found. We believe that if Mr. Morley’s advice 
is adopted, and if Sir Alfred Milner is recalled, a scheme 
of settlement may be devised which shall not open 
quite such a chapter of horrors for England and South 
Africa as would follow on the extinction of the 
Republics. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


HE Chinese puzzle is still as perplexing 48 ever, 
and the events of the past week have made many 
of us realise that great as is Celestial ignorance of 
Western ways and ideals, we are no less without a clue 
to the inner politics of Orientals, Probably the best 
means for solving the Chinese problem is to examine 
some of the elements which predominate in it— 
“unknown quantities” as yet, but endowed with very 
definite values if we could but analyse them correctly. 
First of all, take the Boxers. We do not want to be 
styled “ Pro-Boxer,” but we confess to a sneaking sym- 
pathy even for these crude and violent champions of 
nationality and race. After all, the recent disturbances 
have not been caused by the claim of foreigners to trade 
in China, but by a European policy which treats the 
land of China as though it belonged to anybody rather 
than the Chinese. It is very easy to represent the 
Boxers as merely an anti-reform organisation ; but it is 
far more likely that their demonstrations are due to the 
“lease” of Port Arthur and the inferior imitation at 
Wei-hai-wei. And this explains the at first suspected 
and now almost open support given by the Chinese 
Government to the rioters, whom the Tsung-li-yamen is 
careful not to call rebels. If they succeeded as they 
dream of succeeding, nobody would be better pleased 
than the Dowager-Empress and her Manchus. No doubt 
there is a reform party among the Chinese, but their 
influence at the moment is negligible, and we thus 
have the truly Oriental situation of a Government pro- 
fessing to denounce the murderous attacks of its unruly 
subjects on strangers and all the time secretly encou- 
raging them to do their work. Here is a real parallel 
between the near East and the far East: the Sultan of 
Turkey must feel that he has taught the Empress of 
China a thing or two as regards the most convenient 
method of dealing with their common enemy, the Chris- 
tians. 

Turning now to the factors which are not Chinese, 
we have, on the one hand, the European Powers, and, 
on the other hand, Japan and America. America, it 
seems, is not anxious to take a leading part in the game— 
partly perhaps because she has recently tasted to the 
full the pleasures of a spirited foreign policy in the 
Pacific. Japan is absorbed in watching Russia, and has 
the uncomfortable feeling that neither of her two natural 
allies is at the moment both willing and able to give her 
a strong backing. As for Europe, Germany’s interests 
in China are at present trifling, and France may be 
regarded as an auxiliary to Russia, We are thus left 
with two Powers of the first rank whose interests in the 
Chinese crisis transcend those of their neighbours— 
Great Britain and Russia. Outward protestations are, 
of course, unanimously in favour of concerted action, 
but it cannot be denied that there are signs which 
suggest that Russia regards the opportunity as peculiarly 
her own. Japan has already denounced Russian 
scheming and there is a telegram which reports Russia 
to have offered to put down the existing anarchy by her 
own troops. What is most alarming of all is the suspicion 
that there may be a secret understanding between Russia 
and China. The Empress may very naturally argue 
that if her secret encouragement of the Boxers does not 
get rid of the “foreign devils” once for all, the next 
best thing would be to commit China to the protection 
of the nearest and biggest of the Powers. Obviously 
nothing can be worse, from the point of view of a 
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Chinese conservative, than a European Concert acting 
all together in opposition to Chinese wishes. But the 
fear of a Russo-Chinese understanding may be easily 
exaggerated, for, although Mr. Chamberlain may think 
a series of shocks and surprises the height of diplomacy, 
the Russian Foreign-office proceeds by more scientific 
and less dazzling methods. Russia has been preparing 
for years past for the gradual dissolution of the Sick 
Man of Pekin, and is no more anxious to accelerate the 
process unduly than in the case of his fellow-sufferer at 
Constantinople. Time is on her side; the Trans- 
Siberian railway is not finished ; there are arsenals to 
equip, natives to drill, and fleets to build before the 
time is ripe for a coup. Besides, Russia is in the com- 
fortable position of the person on the spot: she is the 
near neighbour who can drop in to see the sick man 
at short notice, whenever his symptoms grow worse, and 
in the meantime it is no inconvenience to live next door. 

And what of England? England has greater com- 
mercial interests in China, and her spasmodic interference 
in the far East dates back to more distant times than 
her rivals, and yet the plain fact is that, in solving the 
new Chinese puzzle, England will necessarily play but 
a small part. With 200,000 men locked up in South 
Africa, and no prospect of unlocking them for some time 
to come ; with the situation more and more serious in 
Ashanti ; with India dangerously, and Egypt consider- 
ably, denuded of garrisons ; and with the danger of “a 
blow at the heart” painted in gloomy colours by the 
Prime Minister—it is obvious that we must leave to others 
who have not so heavily mortgaged their resources and 
their popularity to take the initiative in China, if severe 
measures should be needed. 





MR. MORLEY AT OXFORD. 


T the largest, the most influential and likely, we 
believe, in its results to be the most important 
political dinner ever held by Liberals of the University 
of Oxford, Mr. Morley defined his attitude upon the 
great questions which, having come slowly forward, now 
occupy the whole political stage, and must divide 
parties for a long time to come. That the representa- 
tive of a Liberalism which is contemptuously ignored 
or treated as disloyal by the Times, the Morning Post, 
the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and the Daily 
Chronicle should have commanded such an audience, 
should have been supported by the presence of the 
Master of Balliol, the Master of Trinity, the Principal 
of Jesus, and the distinguished heads of the Inde- 
pendent and Unitarian foundations (not to mention 
practical men like Sir John Brunner and Lord Farrer) 
may well thrill a country which, knowing that noisy 
spendthrift Imperialism does not command provincial 
Liberalism, has yet been gulled into the idea that intel- 
lectual Liberalism in the Metropolis and the Universities 
has deserted the old traditions. First of all, then, the 
unity and enthusiasm of last Saturday's banquet proves 
conclusively that Mr. Morley is the authoritative 
exponent of Oxford Liberalism, graduate and under- 
graduate alike. Secondly, we must remember in judging 
of the full importance of the utterance the deliberate 
opinion expressed later in the evening by Dr. Spence 
Watson, the President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. “I believe,” he said, “that the preponderating 
majority of the Liberal party is at one with Mr. Morley 
in the views which he has expressed.” It is important, 
then, that these views should be known by those 





Liberals who, not having read the verbatim report of 
the Manchester Guardian, have seen nothing better than 
the condensed and inadequate summaries of the Times, 
the Daily News and other Rhodesian or Ministerial 
prints. 

A short time ago Mr. Asquith urged at Oxford 
the danger of national confusion which must follow the 
disturbance of an effective party system. Mr. Morley 
agrees, and he takes as his text Lord Rosebery’s precisely 
opposite advice to his friends (or rather to the nation at 
large) to discard party watchwords and party impulses. 
Mr. Morley, however, “ believes in party impulses; aye, 
and in party catchwords, if you like,” and reminds us 
that the eminent and brilliant man who urges us to 
discard them “has been very actively engaged in 
operations and speeches, the object of which was to 
promote Liberal Imperialism.” In Mr. Morley’s judg- 
ment the Liberal Party does not want reconstruction :— 
“ What it wants is clear views, definite opinions, firm 
fidelity to principles, broad, sound, and established, the 
fruits of experience and history, and defensible by 
reason.” But from the point of view of party recon- 
struction he doubts whether much is to be expected 
from Liberal Imperialism, for this simple reason :— 

“With the best will in the world and with good faith, I have 
read dissertations, I have pondered over oracles, and I cannot 
for the life of me form any clear opinion in my own mind of 
what it is that distinguishes Liberal Imperialism from Unionist 
Imperialism.” 

Liberal Imperialism is only another phrase for a still 
more extraordinary combination of terms :— 

“When I am told that the nation ought to be willing to 
face conscription in order to promote the predominance of 
empire—not the existence, not the security, but the predomi- 
nance of empire ; when I read language of that kind from men 
of character, of authority, and responsibility, I confess I cannot 
see what kind of difference there is between Liberal Imperialism 
and Liberal Militarism.” 

It is not the militarism of soldiers against which the 
protest is raised—soldiers are not the men “to sing to 
the glory of war’”—it is Political Militarism and 
Imperial Militarism. Liberal Militarism! Whatacon- 
junction of words, what an oxymoron! And what an 
extraordinary card for the Liberal Party to play at a 
General Election. Is the ideal of an Army treble the 
cost and double the size so entrancing that it is to turn 
the conflict between two parties into a race? And is 
this remarkable change to be produced, as it were, in 
a single night by a single nightmare of enthusiastic 
panic about an avoidable and unnecessary war? Let us 
put the dilemma to the Liberal Imperialist in Mr. 
Morley’s words :— 

“ We are told that war braces nations, unites nations, moulds 
nations. I know; but then, if that be so, how thankful we 
ought to be that we have a Government that has let loose all 
those vivifying energies and all those regenerating forces. 
(Laughter.) To go to the poll against the Government that has 
brought all these natural blessings within our reach would be 
flying in the face of Providence. (Renewed laughter and 
cheers.)” 

Is there a single Liberal candidate who supposes that 
he can disarm the hostility or attract the favour of a 
single elector by talking the language or pretending to 
espouse the principles of this new Imperialism? If 
there remain a candidate with any doubt upon the 
matter, surely Mr. Morley’s presentation of the case will 
carry conviction to his mind :— 

“If the present moral and political conflagration—I say 
moral, because it is as much moral as it is political—if that is 
to go on blazing, if passion is for a further period to triumph 
over reason, you may depend upon it that those upon whom 
all those influences tell, who desire what they call militarism, 
will know to what warehouse to go for that article. They will 
put their money, if I may use a figure that is now classic, upon 
the iron jar from Birmingham, and not on the porcelain or 
earthenware jars from more fastidious factories. (Loud cheers.) " 


Mr. Morley then asks for the distinction between 
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Liberal and Unionist Imperialism. Now what is the 
answer of the Daily News, which gives us day by day 
so Clear an exposition of the views of Mr. Perks and the 
Liberal Imperial Council? It is as follows:— 

“We are not sure that he is right—not sure that Unionist 
Imperialism can always be trusted to be on the lines of Liberal 
Imperialism. But if it were as he says, so much the better 
alike from a party and from a national point of view.” 

This then is the end of the odious attempts of the 
Daily News to represent Mr. Gladstone as a Liberal 
Imperialist and a Liberal Militarist. We trust that these 
attempts are now at an end, for we imagine that even 
the Daily News will not seriously try to picture Mr. 
Gladstone as a statesman who tried to identify Liberal 
with Tory or Imperialist foreign policy. It is more 
honest to denounce Mr, Gladstone than to go on witha 
Gladstone myth which will only annoy Conservative 
and offend Liberal readers, 

Mr. Morley is not only the representative of modern 
Liberalism; he is also the representative of Gladstonian 
Liberalism. His friendship with Mr. Gladstone was 
deep and true. He is faithful to the principles of his 
old leader. In denouncing Imperialism (both the name 
and the thing) he is echoing the opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone as well as declaring his own. We were 
reminded at Oxford of Mr. Gladstone’s solemn warning 
against this very policy of aggression and expansion :— 

“ Of all the empires whose rise and fall have been recorded 
in history, there is not one that has owed its ruin or decay to 
checking the lust of territorial acquisition. The wisest of 
the Roman Emperors was also the one who even recalled the 
boundaries of his dominions from beyond the Danube. 
England, which has grown so great, might easily become little 
through the effeminate selfishness of luxurious living, through 
neglect of realities at home.” 

It is this neglect of realities at home, this impossibility 
of combining reform with war which must convert 
the nation of to-day as it converted the nation of twenty 
years ago to a saner frame of mind. If the Liberal 
party forsakes peace, economy, and reform, it will have 
to disband and disappear, The Socialist party will take 
its place. We agree with Mr. Morley that the Liberal 
party will not forsake those old watchwords, and that 
the nation will not much longer allow its wealth to be 
squandered by endless war or its industrial character to 
be overlaid and destroyed by Imperialism. And, lastly, 
we agree with him that if the choice had to be made 
between the Socialists who have so bravely combated 
the war and the Militarists our choice would not be 
doubtful. But the Liberal Party is too old and powerful 
a friend of those who labour for their bread, and too 
eager to co-operate in all that is for their welfare, to 
allow us for a single moment to contemplate as a 
possibility of politics that ruinous discredit and disaster 
which will inevitably overtake us in the evil moment 
when we desert our principles, our name, our causes, 
and our catchwords. 





THE WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


[* the midst of more engrossing excitements, an 

important conference has been held in London on 
one of those questions which tend to disappear into the 
background as soon as a nation finds itself at war or on 
the eve of war. Mr. Russell, who presided over the 
deliberations of the first day, made some rather 
incisive attacks upon the Government, the edge of 


which he has since blunted in a letter to the Weslminsler 


Gazelle. He remarked that the war spirit has taken 
possession of .the people, and, until that spirit gives 


place to a spirit of peace, we shall not make much way 
in social or moral reform. It is not surprising to find 
that he described the debate in the House of Lords as 
the “prattle of children,” though, from his letter, he 
Was apparently not thinking of Lord Salisbury’s depre- 
cation of any temperance reform, but of the Bishops’ 
remonstrances with the Prime Minister and Lord Peel’s 
defence of his programme. Whatever Mr. Russell 
meant, few people will be found to question his two 
rather pessimistic conclusions : the first, that the whole 
temper of foreign aggression is fatal to temperance 
reform ; the second, that nothing is to be hoped for 
from the present Ministry, or, indeed, we might add, 
from any Ministry elected on a khaki vote. 

At first sight the outlook is depressing. Thirty- 
eight years divide the present Congress from the last, 
and, as the Newcastle Leader reminds us in an 
admirable discussion of the subject, progress in the 
interval has not been rapid. But Temperance Reform 
has made strides in certain directions. The presence 
of eminent men of science who have contributed to the 
discussions of the last few days illustrates the change 
which has come over educated public opinion with the 
advance of scientific researches into the whole subject 
of alcoholism. The tone of society has undoubtedly 
been raised and the devotion and the zeal of various 
temperance organisations, if they have sometimes 
assumed an extravagant form, the extravagances which 
are themselves the symptoms of a splendid enthusiasm 
and sincerity, have contributed not a little to the keener 
appreciation of the horrors of intemperance. Then 
again there have been undoubted improvements in 
certain points of administrative detail. The case of 
Liverpool, for example, illustrates some of the more 
hopeful directions which individual energy has taken : 
the tightening of the law, the rescue of young children 
from the temptations to which the degraded indulgence 
of their parents may submit them. The cleansing of 
local administrations and the creation of a vigilant public 
opinion have done a good deal in some of our large 
towns to enable a community to grapple with this 
dreadful evil. Perhaps the most hopeful symptom in 
the present situation is the gradual concentration of the 
forces of reform, a consummation to which the recent 
Commission and the efforts of Messrs, Rowntree and 
Sherwell have so greatly contributed. 

The chief dangers and the chief difficulties are, of 
course, presented by the formidable growth of the 
organised power of the trade. Every one has known 
for long enough that the trade interests exercised a most 
dangerous intluence in our Imperial and local politics. 


But yet the results of the investigations by Mr. Rowntree. 


and Mr. Sherwell came with something of the shock of 
a revelation to most people. The extension of the 
Limited Liability Company principle, a corrupting 
influence in English politics ina hundred and one ways, 
has enormously multiplied the enemies of temperance 
reform. Meanwhile the cause of temperance reform has 
suffered from the inaction, or worse, of many who 
might have been expected to befriend it, for if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a zealous reformer the 
Anglican Church has done very little to improve 
our licensing laws, and the Government thinks (and it 
ought to know its own business) it runs no risk 
of alienating its clerical supporters by flouting the 
demands of such moderate and reasonable men as Lord 
Peci. Hitherto the forces of serious enthusiasm for 
temperance have been divided and distracted. Mr. 
Russell evidently thinks there is not much hope of doing 
anything until there is once more a Liberal Government 
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in Office. Certainly it would be absurdly sanguine to 
expect much from a party represented by Lord Salisbury, 
who makes no secret of his dislike of all temperance 
reform, and by Sir Mathew White Ridley, who thinks 
that what is most imperatively needed at this moment 
is caution. The vested interest in the liquor monopoly 
shelters and entrenches itself behind the general move- 
ment which, during the last few years, has everywhere 
reinforced the garrisons of monopoly and privilege. If 
the next thirty-eight years are to produce any consider- 
able reform, the party which protects the public welfare 
must be prepared to grapple with the champions of 
particular interests in all quarters at home and abroad. 
And the first thing for temperance reformers to do is 
surely to rally to a programme, such as that of the 
Minority Report, which promises to weaken a powerful 
and dangerous interest, and also stands some chance of 
a general support in the country. 





THE REFORM OF THE ARMY. 


HERE is one point in the practical problems 
produced by the war upon which we suppose 
every one to be agreed ; that point is the necessity of 
reforming the army. It is not a question of party 
politics in the old acceptation of the term, it is not even 
a question between the two parties which this war has 
produced and which represent differences so much more 
vital than those of last year; but it isa matter upon 
which, strangely enough, those papers which oppose the 
war are most free to speak. The Press which has helped 
to make the war, and having made it has since strenuously 
supported the pushing of matters to their worst extremes, 
cannot be expected to write upon this subject to any 
useful purpose. That Press is owned by men whose 
interests are purely financial, and its every object is to 
produce, so far as is possible, an increase in the already 
enormous fortunes of those to whom it has the mis- 
fortune to have yielded its conscience. Thus the situa- 
tion presents this peculiar irony that to speak straight 
upon the question of requisite reforms in the army it 
will be necessary for the reformers to publish their views 
either in the Press that has opposed the war or in the 
one or two examples left of the old Tory papers which 
have been and remain militarist, and whose motives, 
even when their objects would be most disastrous to this 
country, are evidently sincerely patriotic. 

There are two kinds of lessons to be drawn from 
this campaign—first, the evidences of weakness which 
it has shown to exist in our military organisation ; 
secondly, the new conditions produced by the action of 
modern weapons in warfare. It is the custom of those 
papers who think rather of their circulation than of their 
duty to thrust everything into the second of these two 
categories. When a reverse is received, it is due to the 
extraordinary and unknown effect of the magazine rifle, 


when our guns are taken it is under conditions never 


heard of before in the history of artillery. When our 
cavalry are captured by mounted infantry, it is a thing 
which could not conceivably have happened under the 
older conditions of campaigning; when 700 men are 
“ surrounded ” by a thousand it is laid to some invention 
in tactics; when our communications are cut, it is due 
not to the weakness of the general in command of them, 
nor to the insufficient training of the troops that guard 
them, but to some peculiar miraculous conditions sud- 


denly revealed to the world by this totally new character 
which warfare has taken on in recent times. 

Now all that point of view is either grossly ignorant 
or worse. It is either taken up by men who understand 
nothing of military conditions or else by men who, 
understanding something of them, have an axe of 
popularity or of special service to grind. The truth is 
that the lessons taught us by this war are about equally 
balanced between the two categories that we laid down 
above. It has taught us a number of things with regard 
the new relations between attack and defence, the 
increased value of mobility, the importance of artillery 
at once mobile and heavy, and so forth. But it has also 
taught us a number of other things which have nothing 
to do with modern conditions and which would be 
equally true of any army acting under any conditions. 
We propose this week to deal with these last and to 
discuss the points in which a general reform is called 
for, as distinguished from those revealed by the peculiar 
and new conditions of modern war. 

In the first place not a few of our reverses (for 
there has been nothing worth calling a disaster in this 
war) have been due to the lack of solidarity between 
officers and men within the same unit. There has perhaps 
not been in many of the campaigns of which history makes 
record a greater exhibition of personal courage than has 
been made by the English officers in this war. It is one 
long story, from Dundee to the death but the other day 
of Lord Airlie, of conspicuous and splendid courage upon 
their part. And if any foreign critic should reproach us 
with private and non-commissioned ranks of less valour 
we have but to point to the example of the Inniskillings 
and to the saving of the two guns at Colenso ; instances 
which will rank, and which our enemies admit to rank 
among the most splendid of modern feats of arms. 
Again, where pure tenacity is required under the most 
exceptionally trying conditions, and where our troops 
are asked to hold out for the advent of a definite relief 
they have given proof of possessing to the highest 
degree this great military virtue of holding fast. But 
what has been wanting in very many instances of this 
war has been the grip of the commander of the unit 
over his men. We appeal to any military man who may 
read these lines whether it is not true that in conditions 
of confusion especially everything depends upon the 
commander of the company, or of the battery, 
or of the troop, knowing the special aptitudes 
of his men, having the habit of continual command 
over them, and being certain upon their part of an 
instinctive obedience under all conditions whatsoever. 
Now this quality has existed in the artillery units during 
this campaign. It has not existed in many instances 
where the cavalry and where certain infantry regiments 
have been concerned. And asa signal example of its 
absence we would point to the disaster which overtook 
the Suffolk Regiment; all the officers but one were 
captured, wounded, or killed, while of the forces under 
their command three-quarters broke under the strain of 
an unexpected attack. Whoever it was that picked the 
teams for saving the guns of Colenso must have had an 
intimate knowledge of his battery. But the officers of 
those three companies of the Suffolks cannot conceivably 
have had a similar knowledge of their men. The first 
point then in any scheme of reform is to insist upon the 
captains and lieutenants devoting to the purely profes- 
sional part of their lives at least as much attention as is 
exacted from their equals in the French or German 
service; and here in England it is all the easier to do so 
because we are dealing with men who enlist voluntarily, 
who do not come in suddenly once a year in great 
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batches, and above all with men familiar with and 
devoted to their officers and accustomed to mix with 
them in the life of the barracks. 

The second point that must be insisted upon is the 
danger of depending upon auxiliary troops. It is the 
“patriotic” cue at this moment to belaud every action 
in which irregulars are concerned. The Colonials, paid 
from five to eight times more than the regular troops, 
consisting in the case of Cape Colony of a mixture of 
the finest and of the worst elements of the seaport 
towns, are praised in a kind of chorus. No one dares to 
enquire what proportion of losses they suffered before 
surrendering, what haggling took place with regard to 
their pay, or in what action any steady advance under 
conditions of grave loss can be laid to their credit. It 
has been an admirable thing for England to be able to 
show to the world the devotion of her Volunteers and 
especially of the men who produced the Imperial 
Yeomanry. But it will be a deplorable thing for 
England if she is misled in the future, on account of the 
generous sentiments upon which this sudden movement 
depended, into believing that irregulars can ever take 
the place of the regular soldier. It is not a question of 
courage, it is aquestion of the exact and minute observance 
of certain duties until they become a second nature ; 
and that cannot be acquired in any conceivable fashion 
save by the spending of a certain time with the colours, 
during which time the whole atmosphere in which a 
man lives and every instinctive habit which he acquires 
is bound up with the conception of discipline, corporate 
action, and mechanical obedience. It is not our opinion 
that a larger regular force will be required in the future 
than in the past. A force which has served hitherto— 
so far as its numbers were concerned—to keep England 
not only secure, but, if anything, aggressive in the face 
of foreign nations, should certainly be sufficient for the 
future of the empire. We exclude, indeed, the fine 
theories of Armageddons and what not which haunt 
the journalistic mind. No soldier is such a fool as to 
think that any one Power could fight any other two 
upon land without the probability of a defeat. There are 
few soldiers who are such fools as to believe that any 
conceivable increase of our regular army would permit 
us to hold by a purely military force territories larger 
than those which we at present administer in this fashion. 
But it is essential that this army, though it be not 
increased in numbers beyond its old standard, should be 
of the highest efficiency possible. 

The third point which the war has brought out, and 
which is common in the experience of all campaigns, 
and depending in no way upon the peculiar conditions 
of this, is the necessity of training general officers by 
the experience of large manceuvres in the handling of 
great bodiesof men. It ought not to be possible to say, 
as it has been said so frequently in this war, that such and 
such a General in command of a division knew how to 
handle a brigade, but was confused in the management 
of 10,000 men ; or, that such another was a good cavalry 
man, gunner, or what not, but failed in the disposition 
of the three arms. And the only conceivable way of 
learning so difficult a task is by practice. The old joke 
that there were but two men in England who could take 
20,000 men into Hyde Park and bring them out again, 
contains a truth which is very painfully apparent when 
there are another 20,000, delighted that you should get 
within some particular enclosure, and determined that 
you shall never leave it. We must not be deceived in 
this matter by the success of one or two commanders in 
moving at an average rate of ten miles a day, along 
railway communications, with unlimited resources at 


their backs, and, even so, suffering from continual 
checks in their supplies. We must train men who will be 
able to move large masses of men under the supposition 
that they are opposed by equals, that those equals dispose 
of a similar organization of resources as their own, 
possess cavalry, disciplined infantry and an equal 
number of guns. All these conditions have been absent 
in this war, and yet it has been very painfully apparent 
that the number of men who could handle even a divi- 
sion in the face of serious opposition could be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. 

There might be added to these three points a 
fourth—namely, the advantage of breaking through to 
some extent the rigid regimental traditions of the army. 
We push this system to an extreme unknown to any 
other nation, and we know by experience the great 
advantages that it possesses; it gives in a large number 
of splendid instances an espril de corps and a spirit of 
emulation coupled with the valuable element of local 
patriotism peculiar to our forces. But it is a weapon 
with a double edge. Regimental traditions may be bad 
as well as good, and an inheritance of slackness or of 
folly can only be broken by the deliberate introduction 
of new elements ; in recent years Lord Wolseley has 
acted upon such a principle, and if the ineptitude of our 
Government stop short of losing his services we may 
hope to see it extended in the future. 





A MAY MEETING. 


RS. SOTHEBY, our Rector’s wife, said that it 
would be a shame if we let this glorious May day 
pass without taking our tea into the country. We were 
none of us inclined to quarrel with the proposal. The 
lanes were dry and powdery, and the sun was warm, 
Light fleecy clouds were spreading overhead before a 
strong but mild westerly breeze, and the exultation of the 
lark filled the sky with tipsy jollity. The pear blossom 
was thick in the cottage gardens, and as we spun away 
upon our silent wheels the caw caw of a distant rookery 
floated to us, mixed with the warm and comforting 
sound of bees. A mist of delicate brown and green 
hovered in the woods, lightly veiling their tracery. 
Glossy cows, the colour of the horse chestnut, sunned 
themselves in glossy green fields. An old mare was 
rubbing noses with her foal in a farm-yard, and for a 
time we stopped to watch a little cluster of linnets 
pecking vigorously at a dishevelled haystack. It all 
seems very trivial on analysis, but the volume of 
delight was great, and we were far too merry to try 
to explain it. 

At a turn of the lane we overtook a very leisurely— 
not to say slatternly—fly, and to our surprise found it 
tenanted by Adolphus. He was wearing a fur coat for 
precaution, and a cloth cap upon his head, though we 
observed a straw-hat case upon the opposite seat, from 
which we concluded that he would change his head gear 
whenever the breeze should abate. A copy of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Hydrotaphia lay beside him. 

We were not surprised to see Sir Thomas Browne, 
for the opinions of Adolphus upon the decline of 
prose style in England were well known to us. We 
remember to have heard him say that De Foe had 
taken all the tints out of English prose, that he had 
found it a picture and left it a photograph and that it 
was all up as soon as people began to write plausibly. 
“No great art is plausible” had been one of his 
maxims, and he would inquire indignantly whether 
any one could be said to have written English prose 
since Milton, unless, perhaps, it were De Quincey. 
“Give me back the rich organ-notes of the seventeenth 
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century and I wil! read you,” he once said to Jones, the new moon hung its brilliant sickle in the dark sky. 
who was contemp! ¢ a work upon Metropolitan ‘Adolphus, I suppose, would call this a symphony in 
Drainage black and white,” said 1? “Spoilt by the sti irs, Which 
Adolphus was in his usual critical mood. “A are neither the one thing nor the other,” added the 

picnic?” he asked. “ How very disgusting of you! Food Rector’s wite 
should never be tal ithe open air. The taking of 
food should be an essentially private operation, private H. L. F. 
and yet ce us. Besides it is impossible to take 

od decently without a considerable apparatus of 

cae \ a4 . Te Se ee 

ervice and Cal, Weve Sug, 

hould be huddled. But in a picnic you have to bother 

ly 1, ] ++ +1 ‘ > _ > ~ 
about the k and there always an irreducible FROM ABROAD. 
minimum of tuss. 

‘And so vou have come out to see the country,” 

he said. turning to Mrs. Sotheby, “To my mind it ELECTION ISSUES IN AMERICA. 
full of mistake ne of them I fear irremediable. The 
rook, for instance. I am prepared to admit that the , VE NTS are fighting on the side of the Democracy. 
bird may be beneficial to the farmer, but cesthetically it The issues with respect to which the Democrats 
is a blunder, and should be eliminated from the vernal are weak are disappearing, while the one issue on which 


programme, Its voice is wholly destitute of sweetness 
and variety, and the shapeless, swarthy bundle in which 
it is pleased t sit its eggs spoils the exquisite 
network of the high tree. just as the presence and 


greed of the spider very pretty piece of 


dep 
iC} 


1 
aetaces a 


reticulation. Then there is this distressing gloss over 
everything, this absence of mellow harmonies. The 

lid white mass of fruit-blossom is, however, grateful 
to me, ar d q im pleased to find, upon a nearer view, 
that the thin bl ck stamens set tt the delicate tones of 


their milky cup and contribute to make a very pretty 
effect in blac k and white.’ 

The Rector’s wife was shocked at this irreverence, 
and quoted Ruskin to prove that all true art is praise, 
if Nature seemed amiss to us, the fault was 
surely In our ¢ 


adding that, 


wn souls 


“ Do you admire the slug, ma’am ? ” asked Adolphus 
sweetly, when all this had gone by, “ because I don’t. 
Yet the slug is a part of Nature, as is crime. People 


who always live among moors and mountains, like the 


Lake Poets, are apt to fall into the error of worshipping 
Nature indiscriminately. Their attitude towards the 
external world is tormed by their intellectual and moral 
cravings, their vis thir s charged with memories 
mritual music” t 
il beauty to then 
Cl ul! ] The 
is | not fin 
t ! ] I We 
m d treat 
N rhese 
lit t ‘ n tive | é 
thing but the emblem 
ebre nd aj alassociation. Ah! you 
are so sophisticated |! You will not look at pure colour. 
You think a haystack is always yellow. The delicate 


shadows which steep it in a shimmer of mauve or lilac 
are nothing to you, the fiery glow of the sunset upon it 
is nothing to you. Thethingis always a haystack, a stack 
of hay, an emblem of innocent rural toil and satisfied 
cattle and &! the pastoral virtues. You go down a street 


of stuccoed houses and miss the mulberry stain which 
the flying cloud splashes on the wall. Ah, you 
are so complicated! Out of your moral abund- 
ance you make loans to Nature and never suspect that 
your philanthropy is misplaced—more than that, posi- 
t [ am getting quite hot. My 
dea Ruskin again. Do yor 
¢ t l ind tl Ot I . 
handk ( ( MC CiOliie line We ll, iL the | est 
piece ot ¢ in the v! and shows up very 
ha nmely against 1 I ishali drive out 
to revisit it to-1 we \\ sworth ar Ruskin, 
with the abstract ture, W 1 have passed it by. 
You must read b » Berkeley, ma’am; we impres- 
siouists owe much to his nimble and beautiful an ilysis.”’ 


S 
So saying he raised his cap, and we rode on half- 
amused and half 
evening the 


enraged at his eccentricity. In the 


wind dropped and the stars came out, and 





they are strongest is looming large on the horizon. The 
money question is dead, and the question of imperialism 
is in a state of suspended animation. The Senate has a 
safe majority for gold for at least six years to come, and 
free silver could not be had even if Bryan were elected. 
Moreover, the new gold supply has raised prices, and 
the American people no longer take the slightest interest 


in the war of the standards. As for the question of 
expansion, I am inclined to think it will cut-very little 
figure in the campaign. As the Republicans say, “ We 


have expanded.” It is true that many people are 
disgusted with the fire and sword of destiny in the 
Philippines, but disgust is unfruitful in expedients, and 
the alternative of “ turning tail’’ and retiring from the 
islands is not seriously considered outside of Boston. 
The Porto Rican Bill is iniquitous enough and was plainly 
constructed in the interest of protective industries and 
franchise grabbers. But all the mischief is in Porto Rico, 
while the men who vote are in the United States, very 
much absorbed in their own affairs. Porto Rico, I fear, 
is going the way of General Alger and his fragrant beef, 
and is to be merely a disagreeable reminiscence and not 
a live issue in the campaign. 

It is an unpleasant fact that the American people 
lave never given much evidence, when voting for a 
President, of being moved or intlue says by moral 
motives or lofty ideals. I believe they are just as good 
as folks living on other parts of the map, but in 

they are aaangiitls to only material or senti- 
nental considerations. If their pocket-books are 
hreatened they will be wide awake on election day and 
vote solidly against the enemy. They love the flag and 
will always vote, celeris paribus, for the man who flies 
it from the longest pole, or gives them a chance to brag 
most about its stars and stripes. It is quite probable 
that McKinley will suffer most through the disappear- 
ance of the Philippines and Porto Rico from the political 
field. As long as he could pose as the champion of 
honest money andas the defender of the flag in the Orient, 
he was in a position to appeal to the dominant motives 
on election day—the fear of material loss and the love 
of national glory. He had only to take a gold eagle in 
one hand and the flag in the other to cover his critics 
with confusion. With the money and the flag question 
gone, McKinley has lost his trump cards. 

Nothing is left but the trust question, and here the 
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advantage is all with the Democrats. Nobody under- 
stands the trust question, but most people are firmly 
convinced that the trust is an evil and should be 
abolished. The interest in the question is rapidly 
growing. Farmers have had the prices of binding 


twine, fencing and cotton ties raised by trusts: and au 
American farmer is a sensitive man. Working men are 
everywhere striking for higher wages, demanding their 
share in prosperity and convinced that the trusts are 
keeping it from them. It was a similar discontent in 
1892 which defeated Harrison and elected Cleveland. 


Then the object of working-class hatred was the tariff. 


The trust is hated to-day far more than the tariff. 
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Small shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, who are being 
slowly crowded to the wall by the large stores and 
factories, have at last found something definite to blame 
for their troubles. They swell the chorus of resentment 
against the trusts. Nobody defends the trusts, except 
those who are interested in them, including Mark Hanna 
and Attorney-General Griggs. Everybody else is ready 
to denounce them, and the Democrats are more than 
ready to attack them as the direct successors of the 
“ Robber Barons ” and the “ Money Power.” 

McKinley and his managers are in a quandary. 
He was elected by the money of the very men 
who are the trusts. He went into office pledged to 
the capitalist, and the capitalists are nearly all of 
them, directly or indirectly, interested in the industrial 
combinations. He needs money for the campaign— 
Hanna admits that—and the trusts must furnish it. 
Many of the trusts are protected by the Dingley Tariff. 
How can the poor man face both ways at once— 
denounce trusts publicly and yet protect them officially ? 
If the Philadelphia platform attacks the trusts in general 
terms, nobody will believe it. If it makes specilic recom- 
mendations, how will the campaign chest be filled? His 
perplexity is pitiable. He is between the devil of the 
trusts and the deep sea of public opinion. A meaning- 
less straddle offers but a doubtful escape. The trust 
plank in his platform may be expected to read some- 
thing as follows :— 

“ The Republican party has always been the earnest opponent 
of monopolistic combinations formed with the object of raising 
prices to the consumer, and pledges itself to oppose these un- 
lawful combinations by every means in its power. The only anti- 
trust law which is now on the statute-books was enacted by the 
Republican party, and it may be safely intrusted with the 
conduct of such further remedies as may be necessary or 
desirable.” 

This declaration will satisfy nobody—but the trusts 
themselves, who will inspire it. The position of the 
Democrats is very different. We may expect their plat- 
form to contain such a plank as this :— 

“The Republican party, is responsible for the trusts. By its 
protective tariff policy and by placing the control of the money 
supply in the hands of the capitalists, it has made possible the 
concentration of capital into huge monopolies which rob the 
consumer and oppress the labouring man. The party which 
has fostered the trusts will certainly sustain them, and in proof 
we point the American people to the declaration of the 
Republican Attorney-General that the Republican legislation has 
not harmed the trusts in the past, and to the false and hypocritical 
declaration of the Philadelphia platform which guarantees their 
protection for the future. The Democratic party has always 
been the foe of monopoly. It has advocated the great princi- 
ples of individual liberty in trade and industry as political 
affairs and it now pledges itself, if placed in control of the 
affairs of the nation, to exterminate aud destroy this gigantic 
evil which threatens the security of the Republic. As means to 
that end the Democratic party proposes the immediate abolition 
of the tariff upon all trust products, prohibition of interstate 
commerce in trust products, and the future regulation and 
control of all interstate business by the Federal Government.” 

The votes that defeat McKinley, if he is to be defeated, 
will come from the enemies of trusts. Here and there 
a few honest men, loving liberty and independence and 
disgusted with palaver about duty and destiny, and 
Anglo-Saxon responsibility for civilisation, will trample 
on their Repubhean instincts and vote the Democratic 
ticket. But there will not be enough of such men to 
tip the scales either way. Furthermore, it is probable 
that many of the red-hot anti-Imperialists will vote for 
an independent candidate. Their leaders talk now 
about putting up a candidate of their own, just as the 
gold Democrats did in 1896. Such is the folly of the 
mugwump. He wants an angel for candidate and the 
moral law for a platform, or something else that will 
bear blavoning on the firmament. Here is the situa- 
tion :—They don’t want McKinley because he has 
outraged the constitution and strangled liberty ; they 
fear Bryan because he favours tree silver (but cannot 
possibly get it), and bec:.use he “ talks demagogically ” 
about property interests and the money power (although 
he cannot hurt either). So they will either not vote at 
all, or will put up a paragon from their own ranks, Is 


it a wonder that no practical, sensible man wants 
to be classed with these parlor politicians? The 
next President will be either a Democrat or a 
Republican. The anti-Imperialists recognising that 
fact, should weigh Bryan against McKinley and then 
give their vote to the better man, or to the lesser evil, 
as you please. If they would do that, I think Bryan 
would get most of the votes. But they will not do any- 
thing so sensible and effective. They will go on 
editorializing and pamphleteering bitterly against 
McKinley for a few weeks longer, and then either shut 
up, or hold a long-winded convention and nominate 
some moral and intellectual prig from Boston or 
Oshkosh. 

It is generally assumed that Bryan will be nomi- 
nated at Kansas City in July, but I know that his 
enemies are at work with all the vigor that secrecy 
permits. Admiral Dewey, since he turned a wistful 
eye upon the White House, has apparently been slipping 
down the greased pole of popularity, yet there is a 
chance that he may stampede the Democratic convention 
and prevent Bryan from getting the necessary two-thirds 
vote. If he can’t do that trick, nobody can. Bryan has 
been nominated this month by the fusion populists who 
held their convention in Iowa. These are the populists 
who believe in compromise, and so work in harmony 
with the Democrats and silver Republicans. The other 
wing of the populist party, the “ middle of the road” 
crowd, who advocate paper money, Government owner- 
ship of monopolies, and various other Radical measures, 
have nominated Wharton Barker for President and 
Ignatius Donnelly for Vice-President. The Middle-of- 
the-Roaders belong to that class of people who think 
much and read little, and are not dangerous because 
not numerous. Their candidates are eminent as philo- 
sophers but impotent as politicians, 


FRANKLIN, 
May. 


THE HYPOCRITE 


“THE hypocrite is Diderot’s comedian on the stage 

T of life; it is the world’s way to make him a 
comedian who is the slave and not the master of his 
part. It isagreed, the part must be one that exalts him 
infinitely, played for lucre or repute, not for the art’s 
sake. But to have a natural bent towards your part, to 
play it without effort and (as they say) with conviction, 
is to be not a hypocrite, but an idealist and an 
exaggerator. 

You must first know what you are, if you would excel 
in affecting what you are not. There are souls too 
unconscious and too timid, or, again, too deep in dreams 
for hypocrisy. Some in their dread of insulation have 
never seen themselves alone, but are the mirror of their 
company ; their iridescence is their candour, And 


others go through life. like sleep, rapt and ineconsequent, 
a part of what they see, with every sense eager but the 
ense of reality, Such beings do not seek to pass under 
a false habit: they are various, sensitive, indehnitely 
impressible, perpetual wanderers at home in every 


character ; but not hypocrites. 
We think readily of hypocrisy as a cheat exposed 


by a contrast of words and deeds, or one deed and 
another, because what we see and what we hear scem 
alone to give us the right to pass judgment. A contrast 


suffices, even though there be no contradiction ; for a 
contrast strikes the imagination (as the other the 
reason), and that is the characteristic effect of a vice 
that is perhaps rather odious as a shocking aggravation 
of others than as a simple and detinite depravity. 
Since a contrast depends always upon confused impres- 
sions and associations of ideas, it is natural that the 
common type of hypocrisy should bear a special relation 
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to piety, the crown of the virtues and the loftiest pro- 
fession of purposes ; and, as a fact, this charge of acting 
a part—the most lightly brought and the most irrefutable 
of all—is rarely without a reference to public worship. 
It seems implied that piety is inseparable from the 
other virtues ; yet, when that is put aside, we are ready 
to grant a man some qualities and some defects, and do 
not call him hypocrite because he is not perfect. Why 
should a drunkard be impious too, or else dishonest ? 
Why may not an usurer hear Mass, or a liar a sermon ? 
Is it certain they are assuming a false character, and 
affecting to be devout in order that you may think them 
just, veracious and sober ? 

But a contrast between what a man says and does, 
or between what he does to-day and will do to-morrow, 
is not enough to establish a charge of hypocrisy ; even 
a plain contradiction will only show him inconsistent. 
We all have principles that do not square with our 
practice. It is another thing to pretend to principles 
which are not ours. More than any vice, hypocrisy is 
slow to yield outward symptoms of its presence in the 
mind, where it belongs entirely. It is possible, after all, 
in most cases, to know a thief or an assassin by evident 
signs : not so often does a man’s life prove his deliberate 
policy of affecting an alien character. We may suspect 
the inconsistencies we perceive in him are rents in a 
borrowed cloak ; now and again he betrays himself by a 
posture ; but we must see into his heart, and know all 
his remorse, all his impulses, all his self-pity and self- 
deceit, before we can be sure. We want an imagination 
that can take in the transient and innumerable aspira- 
tions that may suddenly make even a well-known soul 
so hard to recognise. 

Hypocrisy is not a mere act of deceit: it is a habit 
of life ; and to know a hypocrite you must have been his 
familiar. And when a friend finds that he has been 
deceived in his friend, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
which is the guiltier. It has been a friendship without 
sympathy ; and it is, perhaps, as shameful to have loved 
one another and not to have guessed his heart, as to have 
suffered a false image of oneself to live so long. 


GO P. 





THE THEATRE, 


THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IN LONDON.—DUSE 
AS MARGUERITE GAUTIER. 


HERE are signs around that, after many years’ 
wandering in the wilderness, the theatre—or at 
least one aspect of it—is beginning to be taken seriously. 
I do not mean the social aspect. The successful actor- 
managers, laboriously installed in the outer precincts of 
Belgravia, who will point back to that picturesque time 
when an actor was a “ rogue and vagabond,” are but 
the pioneers of a profession the majority of whose 
members still spend their days in the Gaiety bar, though 
they are beginning to wonder why they are not received 
in Grosvenor Square. But, having spent some years in 
discussing their “ social status,” actors, and still more 
their audiences, are beginning to think seriously upon 
the question of their art: and this thought is finding 
expression in two schemes which it is to be hoped for 
their success will be kept entirely distinct. These 
schemes are for a permanent institution of the classical 
drama in London, and for a more complete training of 
actors in the rudiments of their art. 

In the last number of the Anglo-Saxon Review was 
an interesting article by Mr. William Archer, “ What 
can be done for the Drama?” After stating that in 
theatrical business there is nothing between considerable 
financial success and absolute failure, and that it is conse- 
quently impossible for managers to produce either modern 


plays which can only hope for moderate success, or the 
plays of Shakespeare without a gorgeous mounting 
which will attract the unintellectual crowd, he 
proceeds to suggest a scheme of a _ subventioned 
theatre which will make possible the staging both 
of new and old plays which cannot hope for a 
“boom.” Without admitting Mr. Archer’s suggestion 
that it is the necessities of theatrical business rather than 
the pecuniary greed of individual managers which go to 
make the conditions which he describes, it is impossible 
to deny the enormous value of such an institution as he 
sketches out. The need of something which will so 
far correspond to the Théatre Francais as to suit 
national differences of temperament has long been 
clear to students of the theatre, and several influences 
have now combined generally to impress the necessity. 

In the first place, men of intellect are beginning 
to regard the theatre more as an art with a possible 
sincere and valuable intention. Mr. Archer is doubt- 
less right in saying that there is enough of the 
spirit of Histriomastix still abroad to make a nattonal 
theatre a thing abhorred by a great proportion of the 
nation and to confine any scheme to private or semi- 
private enterprise ; but there are indications that people 
of education are at last beginning to regard the theatre 
as a possible entertainment for the sober. Secondly, 
it has chanced that the London stage has been 
occupied during the year with revivals of the plays 
of Shakespeare and the comedies of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, and especially with Mr. Benson’s season 
in London, These revivals have made two things 
clear. First, that a tradition of acting in and inter- 
pretation of classical drama which is only an actor’s 
tradition is worse than no tradition at all. The 
audience itself is the actor’s only touchstone of success. 
What the audience receives with favour he feels to be 
sufficient; and consequently, an actor’s tradition of a 
classical part is a hotch-potch of artificial and theatrical 
devices when the part is serious, of exaggerated or 
extraneous buffoonery when it is comic, a collection of 
excrescences which have been successful in the hands 
of various performers in the past but which are often 
meaningless and always inconsistent. A tradition or 
rather a convention for the acting of our dramatic 
literature which shall begin by returning to the simple 
and unadorned text and develop under a guidance 
which shall be not entirely that of actors—as much as 
it shall be not entirely that of people who are not 
actors—but shall depend mainly upon a thorough 
appreciation of the meaning and intention of the 
play and the lines—this is the first necessity which 
is disclosed by the revivals of this year. 

The second has been suggested by the fact that Mr. 
Benson’s season at the Lyceum has reminded London that 
it has been left to a provincial company, with resources 
and talents which, however commendable, are not of the 
highest which the stage can supply, to produce as many 
as half-a-dozen of Shakespeare’s plays which only the 
oldest theatre-goer can remember having seen in town. 
The considerations, whether they are merely personal 
or have become as Mr. Archer suggests necessities of 
theatrical business, which prevent managers from pro- 
ducing the plays which are not likely to be great 
financial successes may form part of the cause of these 
omissions in the performance of our dramatic classics. 
A reason even more probable is that an actor-manager, 
or a management which exploits a leading actor or 
actress, is not likely to produce plays which do not 
afitord that leading actor or actress a considerable 
opportunity for the display of his or her art. That Mr. 
Benson has been willing to sacrifice his actor’s instinct 
to his literary enthusiasm is almost as much a criticism 
of his art as it is a credit to his intellect ; and it must 
always be so until these plays are produced under a 
management where individual acting success is indeed 
considered, but where there are other considerations 
which must enter in as well. 

The need, in fact, for a subventioned theatre is 
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twofold. There must be an institution where a tradition 
of the interpretation of our dramatic literature shall grow 
up under a direction in which the education and know- 
ledge of the student shall be allied to the instinct and 
training of the actor; and there must be an oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of plays either by new or old 
authors which at present offer no inducement to the 
actor-manager. 

It is the first of these needs—education in acting 
rather than training of actors—which appears to have 
prompted Professor Warr’s suggestion of a chair of 
dramatic literature in London University as a_ basis 
which will lead to the semi-private endowment of a 
national or municipal theatre. It is this desire for 
education in the drama which prompts his admiration 
of the knowledge, understanding and University influence 
which is displayed, in the minor parts particularly, in Mr. 
Benson’s company. That a chair of dramatic literature 
may be founded in the newly constituted London Uni- 
versity must be the hope of every lover of the theatre. 
Its value, however—and an enormous value—must 
chiefly be in the direction of the education of audiences. 
Should an actor begin his career with a sympathetic 
knowledge of dramatic literature it cannot but be to his 
advantage ; but it is in the mechanics of his art that 
he chietly needs education and preparation. As Mr. 
]. H. Leigh hints im another letter on June gth—a man 
will never be an actor unless he has the physical and 
emotional qualifications which can only be discovered in 
the face of an audience. A complete mechanical and 
physical preparation cannot ensure an actor any more 
than cana knowledge of dramatic literature. But if only 
we can feel assured that the manager who is entrusted with 
the production and rehearsing of a play has this com- 
plete knowledge and understanding of the play itself, 
he can do more with a man of physical and emotional 
aptitude for the theatre who has learnt fencing, deport- 
ment and elocution, than with one who has less of these 
qualifications and all the knowledge of the dramatists. 
It is our managers and our public that we must educate. 

With this question of the training for an actor’s 
work, and with Mr. Archer’s actual scheme for the 
organisation of a subventioned theatre, I must deal next 
week. 

Of Signora Duse’s Marguerite Gautier, which 
she revived last week much has been written and little 
remains to be said. Those who have enjoyed Signora 
Duse’s incomparable art during her short season here 
will find that this part, which she first gave in London 
five years ago, still affords her a vehicle of expression 
more complete even than any of the new plays which 
she has given this year. That the performance has—not 
limitations but one all important concentration will, of 
course, be recognised. Here as everywhere Signora 
Duse’s art is occupied with something other than 
impersonation, and we get little suggestion of character. 
The supper party in the first act, the quarrel with 
Armand over the liaison with the Comte, lose some of 
their reality, because Duse’s Marguerite never was, 
or is, a demi-mondaine. The fierce abandonment 
of such a woman once in love loses some of 
its dramatic force, because we cannot imagine her 
treating the affairs of the heart in a more callous 
or a gayer spirit. If it can be at all profitable to 
compare the Marguerite of Duse to the Marguerite of 
Sarah Bernhardt, it is here, in presenting the character 
of the dramatist rather than the universal feminine, that 
the Fre ich actress triumphs. An art which can give us 
with such instinctive and unerring fidelity the expression 
of the slightest troubling of the surface of the emotions 
as well as the clearest revelation of its depths must 
have some balancing disadvantage ; and with Signora 
Duse it is the play which suffers. She is always alone 
on the stage in the personal revelation of the eternal 
realities ot the heart which the dramatist only suggests 
to her. Also in the last act of La Dame aux Camiélias, 
where the moving effect to be made upon the audience 
is in the development of the poignancy of the situation 


itself rather than in the finesses of revelation which it 
suggests, Signora Duse gave us some acting which can 
never be forgotten indeed, but which could never have 
carried us away as does that same last act in the hands 
of Sarah Bernhardt. Sarah Bernhardt is an actress of 
impersonation, of the realization of great tragic moments 
and above all an actress of words. So the scene with 
Armand’s father in her hands is almost terrible. Duse 
is an actress of the nervous touch of intimate intuition, 
for the expression whose emotion not only is the 
language of the author insufficient but the emotion is so 
deep that language itself is not enough to make it 
articulate. So the same scene in her hands is sad with 
all the tears of the ages. 

So much for comparisons and limitations ; but if 
there are moments when Dumas’ play dissolves at her 
touch there are those where Signora Duse gives an 
expression of a beautiful souled woman in the pure and 
noble self-abandonment of love which take us straight 
to the core of the human heart. The rapture of the 
momentary reconciliation with Armand in the fourth 
act, the despair when he denounces her at the end of it, 
the gesture with which she hides her face at the end of 
the play that Armand may not see how its beauty is 
eaten away by sickness—these are only moments in a 
performance which is supreme in its intimate reality. 
Passion, affection, the comedy of love-making we know 
on the stage. After seeing Duse’s Marguerite we feel 
that it is only now that we have seen love itself trans- 
lated into the actor's art, 


P. C, 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—IV. 


It is rather characteristic of the Academy that the 
Water-colour room should be less dominated by that 
note of blatant vulgarity which is so conspicuous in the 
oil-paintings. There are vulgar things here, no doubt, 
and things whose place must remain a mystery save to 
those who placed them. The general atmosphere, 
however, is quieter and less pretentious where pre- 
tentiousness would be a sin, the general quality sugges- 
tive of a striving after the purer side of water-colour 
art. Amongst the most attractive may be mentioned Mr. 
Fred Mayor’s charming little tone studies. The best of 
these is his “ Twilight,” a simple composition of white 
cottages, with greyish blue roofs and windows aglimmer 
from the yellow light within ; rustic figures, dexterously 
poised, supply the human interest ; the whole is 
enshrouded in the mysterious atmosphere of the hour 
that comes before darkness. Mr. Arthur Tucker gains 
an almost equal atmospheric delicacy with the rich 
browns and daring cloud forms of his “A Breezy 
Upland,” and Mr. Arthur Bell’s “The Shelter on the 
Moor” is sympathetic in its arrangement of greys and 
greens. A few praiseworthy attempts at the purely 
decorative and a good many silly little trivialities help to 
make the room representative of the various desirable 
and undesirable phases of Academical water-colour. 
The black-and-white and the architectural rooms 
contain very little outside what may be classed as dry 
bones ; moreover, the sculpture which remains demands 
more than my available space. In the Central Hall the 
eye is unavoidably drawn to Mr. Onslow Ford’s gigantic 
bronze statue of the late Professor Huxley, and the mind 
is invited to weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of heroic-size figures. More within the limits of the 
zsthetic is Mr. Swan’s plaster group of the Puma and 
Macaw, which is as powerful a work as one might 
expect from an artist who knows his world of wild 
animals better even than Mr. Nettleship knows his. 
The sneaking stride of the lean-haunched puma is vivid, 
the careful and sure modelling from the flattened cars to 
the long, rope-like tail superb, - But for sheer artistic 
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beauty in this "gallery the prize must go to Mr. W. R. 
Colton, who has followed up the success of his last year’s 
“The Girdle ” with an even greater triumph. His two- 
figure group, “ The Crown of Love,” in itself the expres- 
sion of a single, tender idea, is the most ambitious work 
that this artist has done, and the composition, if it 
possessed no other claims such as poetical conception 
and rhythmical grace, would be remarkable for its 
splendid anatomical modelling. Knowledge of bone 
and muscle, however, is not allowed to assert itself 
unduly in the manner of a Donatello ;_ it is incidental to 
rather than expressive of the pose of the girl and man 
figures, the sweet symbolism of which is so admirably 
carried out by the facial expressions. As an original 
work of art this group will take rank amongst the highest. 

In the lecture-room there are more signs of the 
oncoming of the younger generation of sculptors. Two 
pieces by Mr. Alfred Drury, the recently elected 
Associate, seem to show that he is not an artist of a 
single mood. The first of these, a bronze bust, entitled 
“The Prophetess of Fate,” is a finely executed symbolic 
figure. Its austerity, however, appeals to me less than 
the exquisite delicacy of his small marble relief, “‘ The 
Little Duchess.” Messrs. Goscombe-John, Gilbert 
Bayes, Alexander Fisher, Andrea Lucchesi, Henry Fehr, 
and others who have made their mark, are also worthily 
represented in this part of the Academy, which is really 
full of personal and artistic interest. 


F. J. M. 





THE GOOD NAME OF SOLICITORS. 


~~ NGLISHMEN—or, if Scots prefer it, Britishmen— 
E may be divided into two classes, those who have 
a tamily solicitor and those who have not. The latter 
have always had a leaning towards the opinion of Mr. 
Tulliver, who “considered that in law the ends of 
justice could only be achieved by employing a stronger 
knave to frustrate a weaker.” But the uneasiness which, 
to judge from the correspondence columns of the Times, 
is attacking many of the former class, is new. Not, of 
course, that our Sir Leicester Dedlocks are likely to 
regard their Mr. Tulkinghornsas poor Tulliver regarded 
Lawyer Wakem. Signs, however, are not wanting to 
show that thoughtful citizens, alarmed by certain recent 
exposures in the courts, are at last awaking to the fact 
that solicitors are at once the most trusted and the most 
tempted class in the community, and that not even 
the high standard of probity which obtains among 
honourable practitioners can save the whole profession 
from discredit unless these terrible scandals cease. The 
Incorporated Law Society appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider what measures should be taken to 
protect the profession and the public from a repetition 
of these frauds, and this committee has gained notoriety 
from the fact that Sir George Lewis so profoundly 
differed from the view of its majority as to retire from 
it in indignant haste a month ago and write to the 
Times to complain. It may be rash for laymen at this 
stage to pronounce on remedies; but the discussion 
which Sir George Lewis’ action has set on foot has 
already, we think, made clear even to laymen what are 
some of the chief causes of the present unsatisfactory 
situation. 

And first among these causes is the laziness of clients. 
That solicitors should be trusted is inevitable, but that 
they should be trusted to the extent to which they com- 
monly are is neither necessary nor fair. A family 
solicitor is too often the conlidential agent of his client 
in all financial matters, and not only confidential agent 
but agent with plenary powers. He invests his client's 
money—and is often never asked what investments he 
has made. He keeps his client’s securities and title- 


deeds—and is often never asked to produce them for a 
generation or so. 


He completes sales for his clients 





and the purchase-money is paid to him. He is made 
receiver of his client’s rents and dividends. He arranges 
for his client’s insurances (and is offered, it may be, 
commission by the company he selects); he negotiates 
his client’s borrowings (and is very likely himself 
the lender). Of course these various functions of 
stockbroker, banker, rent-collector, money-lender and 
insurance-agent are all capable of being, and usually 
are, honourably performed by a family solicitor and, of 
course, such performance has its reward; but the 
turning of a family solicitor into a business factotum 
postulates such a complete forfeiture of control on the 
part of his client that it is not surprising to find a firm 
with a once respectable name from time to time 
succumbing to the temptation which is put in its way. 

And a second cause of fraud among dishonourable 
solicitors is the inadequacy of the criminal law to 
punish them when they are fraudulent. It will astonish 
most people to be told that an agent who, in violation 
of good faith, misappropriates his client’s money is not 
in all cases liable to punishment. But such is the 
present state of English criminal law. Unless he is 
acting as trustee or executor, or unless he is under an 
obligation to return the very thing intrusted to him (e¢.g., 
a valuable security), as opposed to its equivalent (e.g., a 
sum of money), a solicitor does not commit the offence of 
fraudulent misappropriation, save when, under section 75 
of the Larceny Act, his spoils were handed to him with 
a “ direction in writing to pay, apply, or deliver.” Time 
and again the conviction of swindling solicitors has been 
prevented by this limitation. Ten years ago Mr. Justice 
Wills declared it “an extraordinary thing that a man 
being intrusted with money by other people for invest- 
ment should be able to put it into his own pocket 
fraudulently and dishonestly and yet commit no crime 
punishable by English law.” Yet this “ extraordinary 
thing ” still remains to make the way of transgressors 
easy. Until the loophole is closed, as even the Law 
Society’s committee unanimously agreed it should be, 
and as it could be by the passing of a one-clause Act, 
England will continue to offer an immunity to dis- 
honest attorneys which is unknown on the Continent. 

But it is not merely Parliament and the public 
which are to blame. There is only too much reason to 
fear that the conservatism of old age has hindered the 
official heads of the Law Society from themselves taking 
more vigorous steps to purge their own profession. 
At any rate, it is not a little remarkable that the 
majority which defeated Sir George Lewis’ resolu- 
tion, calling on the committee to recommend sterner 
courses to the Law Society, was exclusively official. 
Certain it is that solicitors—who rank next to landlords 
and parsons in their influence over legislation—could 
before now have secured the reform in our criminal 
law which is pointed out above, if the Law Society 
had acted with energy and determination. To this 
day, a solicitor, though he be an undischarged bank- 
rupt, may nevertheless obtain the renewal of his 
practising certificate, and it was thus, for instance, that 
the Council of the Law Society made it possible for the 
convict Edward Beall to continue his fraudulent opera- 
tions. As regards the precise point on which Sir George 
Lewis’ revolt turns—namely, whether the Council should 
themselves prosecute any and every solicitor who crimi- 
nally misappropriates money—it is difficult for laymen to 
form a just opinion. On the one hand, it is useless to 
expect the Public Prosecutor to take up every such case. 
On the other hand, Sir George’s opponents can point to 
the practice in other professions—where, however, the 
temptations to depart from the highest standards of 
honour may not be so severe, and where the conse- 
quences of individual lapses are certainly not so serious 
for the corporate reputation. But now that public atten- 
tion is thoroughly awakened, it behoves this body of 
honourable men to prove that they know how to deal 
with unworthy members who threaten, if they are 
unchecked, to bring discredit on the good name of a 
great profession as a whole. 
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LETTER FROM MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


Srr—At a season so favourable to Imperial Federa- 
tion as the present, it might have been expected that, 
after thirty years of agitation, we should at last have 
something like a definite scheme placed before us. But 
once more we are put off with an exhortation to cultivate 
the sentiment. Surely, by this time, Federationists 
ought to be provided with answers to such fundamental 
questions as these :— 

1. How is the federal assembly to be composed ? 
By election on the basis of population, which would give 
Great Britain a swamping majority over the other states ? 

2. What are to be the jurisdiction and powers of 
the Assembly ? 

3. How are its edicts and requisitions to be 
enforced ? 

4. What is to be its relation to the British Crown 
and Foreign Office ? 

5. By what tribunal is its constitution to be inter- 
preted and conserved ? 

6. What is to be done with India ? 

Special attention is invited to the last question. 

There is difficulty enough, as politicians will admit, 
in managing a single democracy, united territorially and 
in interests, led by the same men and guided by the 
same Press. What would be the difficulty of managing, 
as a single federation, four or five democracies situated 
in different parts of the world, diverse in interests and 
to some extent in political character, each having leaders 
and a political Press of its own? How would the 
Socialist and feminist democracy of Australia work in 
the traces with the aristocracy and conservatism of 
Great Britain? It may be doubted whether any Fede- 
rationist has looked this problem fairly in the face. 

If it is proposed that the Federation shall be only 
military and shall bind every member to assist the rest 
inall quarrels whether itself concerned in them or not, the 
answer seems to be that such a league would be a 
monstrous defiance of international morality and would 
call down upon itself at once the detestation and, pre- 
sently, the combined hostility of the world. 

Though Imperialist sentiment is now strong, events 
at present are hardly moving practically in the direction 
of Federation. Australia proposed to snap, and has 
actually loosened the last effective link of political 
connection. Australian confederation itself is rather 
adverse to Imperial Federation, as it tends to the con- 
solidation of separate Government. A distinct copy- 
right measure for Canada is not an approximation to 
Imperial union, Great Britain has been supplied with 
three thousand men from Canada for the South African 
war ; but as she herself undertakes their payment, this 
is nota very decided step towards even military con- 
tederation. Nor has the process been entireiy free 
from friction on the subject of control and patronage. 
There were forty thousand Canadian enlistments, as 
the Canadian Government computed,in the American 
army during the course of the Civil War ; it is true only 
from mercenary motives or from the spirit of adventure 
without the zeal felt in the present case for the cause. 

A word on a cognate though different subject. In 
the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth what 
is there to designate the Executive? The appointment 
of the Cabinet is assigned to the Royal Governor ; but 
of course it is not intended that he shall exercise the 
power personally any more than does the Sovereign of 
Great Britain or the Governor-General of Canada, 


What, then, is to determine his choice? How are the 
Ministers to be designated ? In England this is done 
by the party in power. So it is in Canada, where 
parties were taken over by the Dominion from the 
discordant union of the British and French provinces, 
though there have since been some accretions. Australia 
sets out with no federal parties. How are such parties 
to be formed? By what rule will the Governor-General 
be guided in forming his first Cabinet ? The Australian 
framers have reduced to writing a Constitution which in 
its own realm is worked by an established understanding, 
and in the process the understanding has dropped out. 
So at least it appears. It will be interesting to watch 
the result. 
Yours faithfully, 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, May 29, 1900. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR—I have read with deep interest the Manchester 
Guardian's admirable report of Mr. Morley’s inspiring and 
inspiriting speech at Oxford. His remarks upon the Aggres- 
sive Imperialists of the present day must have recalled to the 
minds of the classical undergraduates of the Palmerston Club 
the memorable words of the old historian of Imperial Rome : 
“Raptores orbis, quos non oriens, non occidens satiaverit. 
Soli omnium opes ct inopiam pari affectu. concupiscunt. 
Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falso nomine imperium appellant.” 
Words of a British chief, but not a bad description of the 
British of to-day, at least as the Jingoes would have them to 
be, and as they appear to foreigners. I omit the more 
hackneyed solitudinem faciunt, &c., for it must be admitted 
that if we make a solitude, it is usually “a populous solitude,” 
not, indeed, “ of bees and birds,” but of “ bulls and bears.” 

I note in passing that the author of The Expansion oy 
England (who can hardly be called a Little Englander) writes, 
with much truth, that “the word Empire seems too military 
and despotic to suit the relation of the mother country to 
colonies.” However, the word has unfortunately got into use 
and we have to make the best of it. 

But the question of the hour is, will Mr. Morley now 
descend into the arena and put himself at the head of those 
who will have nothing to do either with “the iron jar from 
Birmingham” or “the porcelain jar from more fastidious 
factories”? If so, I think one may venture to say that if his 
following be small (which I greatly doubt) it will, at any rate, 
be enthusiastic. Moreover, they will be Liberals, as that term 
was understood before the present mania set in. 

I am, yours truly, 
G. G, GREENWOOD, 


A DUTCH VIEW. 

Sirn—The accompanying extract from a letter written by 
one of the prisoners at Green Point Camp is of interest as 
The writer is a 
Free Stater, but not a Dutchman; the letter did not pass 
through the censoz’s hands—but perhaps that is obvious. To 
comment on it is almost superfluous, but I must give a word 
or two of explanation. 

Green Point is about a mile from Capetown. The Free 
State prisoners, who were first of all in ships and in camp at 
Simonstown, were moved there when the Transvaalers were 
transported to St. Helena. The case of Cronje, to which tne 
letter refers, has been made public by the inquest on that 
unfortunate young man, a well-educated Free Stater, aged 
twenty-one. My correspondent is not quite correct. On the 
sworn evidence it appears Cronje was leading the singing and 
undoubtedly near the wire which forms the first fence, but 
every evening he and his friends had assembled at that same 
place for evening prayer and Psalms, There is ample 


giving “the other side’s” view of affairs. 
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evidence that he did not and could not hear the sentry’s 
warning. Probably the incident has not been recorded in the 
English Press, but it will be easily understood that it has 
caused a great deal of very bitter feelings and will be one of 
the incidents long remembered. 

I am, of course, unable to answer for the truth of my 
correspondent’s statements, but even if they colour slightly 
the naked truth, they are important as showing what all the 
prisoners believe to be the case and what is believed by 
innumerable Dutchmen all over the country. 

May I call your special notice to the account of the recent 
Free State prisoners, not those taken at Paardeberg ? 

Finally, let me express my deep appreciation of the 
gallant stand made by THE SPEAKER against the flood of 
bloody Jingoism that is degrading England, as it has degraded 
Cape Colony. Out here we have most gloomy forebodings 
for the future ; the fact that a fragment of the English Press 
and people still remains true to England's great traditions is 
the only consolation left to those who like myself almost 
“ despair of the Republic.” 

Yours, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN AND A COLONIST. 

“The cleven days at Paardeberg were like hell. There 
we were, a small body of under 4,000 men, with four cannon 
and two Maxims, surrounded by 50,000 Englishmen with 
8o to 100 big guns, and bombarded steadily for eleven days 
after a previous fortnight of fighting in various places. Our 
food was finished, our waggons burnt, our cattle and horses 
shot, and all this on small enclosed plain, not bigger than the 
little cricket-ground at —————. What did we think of among 
this mass of burnt wood and dead animals, with here and there 
a father, a brother, or dear friend dead? We had the same 
water to drink that we washed in, and that the river water, in 
which lay hundreds of dead and decomposing animals. To 
venture out from the trenches meant instant death. I cannot 
describe it to you, it seems like a hideous dream of long ago. 
Many of the prisoners who have died here contracted the fever 
at Paardeberg, but most would assuredly have recovered had 
they not been packed like herrings on the ships in Simon's Bay. 

“ As for how we are treated here, the case of Cronje may 
show you; he was shot in the back by the sentry while 
engaged in prayer ; the warning shout said to have been given 
being unheard as his neighbours were singing psalms. The 
newspapers say he was outside the boundary line, but it is a 
lie: the bullet went right through him. It isa marvel no one 
else was hit. 

“Every day men arrive who were taken prisoners on their 
farms, after giving up their arms in order to remain on them; 
among them cripples, deaf and dumb, and half blind men! 
There is a lad of fifteen who lost one leg at Magersfontein, 
and there are children from eleven to fourteen years of age. 
All these unhappy creatures have had their houses burnt down, 
their cattle lifted, their wives and daughters left homeless ! 
Sister , Who is with the —— ambulance, has been 
in great danger at Jacobsdal, which was heavily fired on by 
the English, though only used as a hospital centre. They did 
not even hesitate to fire on the church in which our fever 
patients lay !” 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

Sir—My attention has just been called to an article in 
THE SpeAKeR of May roth on certain educational problems. I 
beg leave to offer you one or two practical suggestions. 

Your remarks deal with (1) security of tenure ; (2) the 
salaries of teachers ; and (3) their quality. The third depends 
on the first two. If there is no reasonable security, if the 
salaries are mean and the prospects poor, and if the facts are 
known, you must necessarily get teachers of a poor quality. 
At present a teacher is liable to be dismissed without cause 
assigned ; his salary, as you point out, is not sufficient to live 
on in the society with which he mixes, much less to support a 
family, or save ; and the chief posts in the profession are given 
to clergymen only, who form about one-seventh of the whole 
number. But the facts are imperfectly known ; I myself knew 
nothing about it when I entered the profession, and from 
what I have heard others say, I think they were generally in 
the same case. Many of us are now trying to make the facts 
known, in order that a remedy may be found which shall 





prevent the otherwise inevitable deterioration. I think the 
remedy lies in centralised control by a competent body of 
educational experts. These must endeavour (1) to increase 
the average salary of schoolmasters; (2) to see that 
promotion goes strictly by merit ; and (3) to guard against 
arbitrary dismissal. As a beginning, I suggest that certain 
masterships in secondary schools be filled by nomination 
of the board (or a committee of the board) subject 
to the head master’s veto. If the nominee does not work 
smoothly with his head, let him be removed to another school, 
and this will often meet the difficulty. The salaries of these 
men must be increased by a Government payment, so as to 
make it worth the while of a first-rate man to stay in a small 
school. Secondly, I suggest that a representative of the board 
assist at the elections to head masterships, which are now con- 
ducted by bodies of men who have not the power of judging 
what is a good teacher. Thirdly, that appeal in cases of 
dismissal should lie to the board (or its committee). The mere 
fact would probably deter from arbitrary action. Acquittal 
by the board need not mean restoration, for the teacher would 
hardly work happily with his head master afterwards, but he 
might be transferred to another school. 

For any reform money will be necessary. It is not my 
business to suggest where the money is to come from, but I 
may mention that large sums are now annually given in open 
scholarships to those who do not need help. In the last resort 
the Exchequer must pay; and money could not be better 
invested than in securing a first-rate education in the smaller 
schools of the kingdom. ' 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. D. Rowse. 
Rugby School, June 10, rgoo. 





VERSE, 
THE GIRL FROM FAERYLAND. 


"A LONG the lonely eskers I cut the summer grass, 
The Shannon les below me, and the boatmen as 
they pass 
Cry out to me, “ God bless the work and give you full 
your hand.” 
They all are kind because they mind I’m new from 


Faeryland. 

I’m newly come from Faeryland ; a twelvemonth and a 
day 

I spent among the Gentle Folk and danced the time 
away. 

And all the while a faery girl went in my homespun 
gown, 


And won me love and lost me love the breadth of 
Carrick town. 

Here comes a lad I never loved, and calls me “Gra 
machree,” 

And kindly eyes I used to know look strange and cold 
on me. 

The anger that a faery earned lies on me like a fret, 

And with the love I want not I find my pillow wet. 

What will I do day in day out where she has waked and 
slept ? 

My wheel it knows a stranger’s hand, a stranger’s care 
has kept 

My mother’s mouth from hunger, my mother’s eves 
from tears ; , 

And whiles my own voice echoes like a stranger's in my 


ears. 

For half my heart’s in Faery land, and half is here on 
earth, 

And half I’m spoiled for sorrow, and half I’m strange to 
mirth ; 


And my feet are wild for dancing, and my neighbours’ 
feet are slow— 
Why did you take me, Gentle Folk ? 


> « ? 
me go : 


Why did you let 


NoRA Hopper. 
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REVIEWS, 


A PREFACE AND A PLAY. 


THe CAVE oF ILLUSION: a Play in Four Acts. By Alfred Sutro. 
With an Introduction by Maurice Macterlinck. London : 
Grant Richards. 


Ir is still a rare thing to publish beforehand a drama, 
or at least a prose drama, seriously intended for the 
English stage. The Cave of Illusion was well worth the 
distinction, since it is a distinction, of making its first 
appearance under conditions which enable those who 
will, doubtless, see it represented to make a leisurely 
acquaintance with its merits and its tendency. 

The story of Mr. Sutro’s play is soon told. An 
attractive woman unhappily married to a blackguard 
who floats companies finds a kindred soul ina young 
and famous novelist, who reads his manuscript to her 
and believes that she inspires him. They mean no 
harm ; but people whisper and Mr. Molyneux—a type 
of the aspiring petitioner—forbids David Hollesdaile to 
continue his visits. The friends must find another place 
of meeting ; and by David's desire Gabrielle calls upon 
the novelist’s wife, Clara, a very good woman, plain, 
the mother of children, and not blind. There is a 
scene, and the breach of an equivocal friendship is the 
result. But David is unhappy and so is Gabrielle. One 
evening he appears suddenly at the house of Mr. Moly- 
neux, threatens to shoot himself and implores Gabrielle 
to flee with him. She argues and temporizes and has 
almost sent him away when—a clever coup de théditre— 
her husband contrives to lock the lovers out in the 
garden together. Their destiny is decided : they leave 
duty behind them. Six months later, in the South of 
France, they receive the first visitors from their old 
world—his publisher and her most intimate woman 
friend. David’s new book, the book which Gabrielle’s 
friendship inspired, which he despaired of finishing 
without it, and which was to have crowned all his work, 
has been rewritten and given to the publisher. Mr. 
Hopkinson is delighted with it, but his delight is David’s 
despair ; an infallible commercial instinct has pro- 
nounced what he had meant for a great book to be a— 
“hill-top ;” and-in the corruption of his masterpiece he 
recognises the revenge of the “old-fashioned moralities.” 
But a deeper despair hangs over him. Mr. Hopkinson 
brought him a letter: it is from Clara, who talks of 
forgiveness and return. Suddenly illuminated, when 
Gabrielle reappears, her lover overwhelms her with 
reproaches : she has cajoled him, broken his life, lured 
him from his duty! but reparation is still possible—he 
will go back to his wife. And Gabrielle's entreaties 
have no effect upon his resolution, until at last she is 
moved to tell him he will not be deserting her alone : 
but when in an instant he repents of his repentance, it 
is already too late. 

This is the merest outline of the Cave of Illusions, 
to which the author of L’/niruse and of La Sagesse et la 
Destinée has pretixed a remarkable introduction—a token 
of gratitude seldom bestowed by great writers on those 
who translate them. The relation of the preface to the 
play is slight perhaps, or even perfunctory; but it will 
be easier to discuss Mr. Sutro’s performance after indi- 
cating what, to M. Maeterlinck’s mind, is its significance 
as a type of serious modern drama. 

M. Maeterlinck asks why poetry (in the spiritual 
rather than the formal sense) has almost abandoned the 
modern drama ; and he answers that our human ideas 
of the unknown—the loftiest element of poetry—are in 
solution. <A lyric poet may very well remain a mere 
theorist, and confine himself to the vastest and least 
definite notions of human destiny, since their practical 
consequences do not necessarily concern him. With 
the dramatist it is not so. 

“He is bound to bring down hig conceptions of the 

unknown into real and everyday life. He must become, in a 


way, the practitioner of mystery. He must show us how, under 
what form, in what conditions our destiny is swayed by the 
inscrutable influences, the profound laws of which asa poet 
he is persuaded that the universe is full. And since he came at 
a moment when it is almost impossible to admit the old laws 
and the old influences, and when those which must take their 
place are not yet fixed, have not yet a name, and are not yet 
discernible, he hesitates and gropes, and dares not leave the 
shelter of lyric poetry.” 
There are exceptions, such as Tolstoy’s Power of Dark- 
ness and Ibsen’s Ghosts (would M. Maeterlinck admit The 
Countless Kathleen ?); but rarely, indeed, may a poet of 
our day introduce the superhuman, under what name 
soever, into a drama. And this is just what is indispen- 
sable to the completeness of every great work. 

Are these retlections obscure? You will find them 
developed with an Aurelian amplitude and serenity in 
the essay on “The Evolution of Mystery,” which 
appeared in this month’s Fortnightly Review. In that 
essay (which is, I suppose, a chapter out of the Belgian 
philosopher’s forthcoming volume, Le Mystere de la 
Fustice) he deprecates the wanton multiplication of 
mysteries by the “interpreters of life ;’? and speaking 
of the idea of fatality, ‘“ the source whence the lustral 
water is drawn, by whose means the poets have purified 
the cruellest of tragedies,” he says :— 

“Truly, these supernatural interventions to-day satisfy 
neither spectator nor reader. , His conception of the 
universe is other. He no longer detects the working of a 
narrow, determined, obstinate, violent will in the multitude of 
forces that strive in him and about him. He knows that the 
criminal whom he may meet in actual life has been urged into 
crime by misfortune, education, atavism, or by movements of 
passion which he has himself experienced and subdued, while 
recognising that there might have been circumstances in 
which their repression would have been a matter of exceeding 
difficulty. He will not, it is true, always be able to discover 
the cause of these misfortunes, or of these movements of 
passion ; and his endeavour to account for the injustice of 
education or heredity will probably be no less unsuccessful. 
But for all that he will no longer incline to attribute a particular 
crime to the wrath of a God, the direct intervention of hell, or 
a series of changeless decrees inscribed in the book of fate. 
Why ask of him, then, to accept in a poem an explanation he 
rejects in life ? . For,indeed, this wrath of the gods, inter- 
vention of hell, and writing in letters of fire, are to him no 
more to-day than so many symbols that have long ceased to 
content him. It is time that the poet should realise that the 
symbol is legitimate only when it stands for accepted truth, or 
for truth which as yet we cannot, or will not, accept ; but the 
symbol is out of place at a time when it is truth itself that we 
seek.” 

And farther on :— 

“ Our imagination, it is true, is inclined to admit, perhaps to 
desire, the intervention of the superhuman; but for all that 
there are few, even among the most mystic, who are not 
satished that our moral misfortunes are, in their essence, deter- 
mined by our mind and character ; and, similarly, that our 
physical misfortunes are due in part to the workings of certain 
forces which often are misunderstood, and in part to the gene- 
rally ill-detined relation of cause to effect ; nor is it unreason- 
able to hope that light may be thrown on these problems as we 
penetrate deeper into the secrets of nature. We have here a 
certitude upon which our whole life depends; a certitude 
which is shaken only when we consider Our Own misfortunes, 
for then we shrink from analysing or admitting the faults we 
ourselves have committed. There is a hopetulness in man 
which renders him unwilling to grant that the cause of his 
misfortune may be as transparent as that of the acorn which 
falls upon stone, of the wave which dies away in the sand or is 
hurled on the cliff, of the insect whose little wings gleam for 
an instant in the light of the sun till the passing bird absorbs 
ils existence.” 

I need not apologise for these quotations, They make 
plainer than the necessarily condensed remarks on the 
mystery of human fate and the futility of modern drama 
with which M. Maeterlinck has introduced The Cave of 
Illusion, his personal views of the stage we have 
reached in the evolution of mystery and of the practical 
functions of the dramatist, and also the vast distance he 
has measured since, in his own earlier drama, he showed 
himself almost exclusively preoccupied with a dread of 
the unknown, of an inconsequent but always malevolent 
fatality. The uncertainties of human life are still his 
constant preoccupation ; but he is too well persuaded 
that the consciousness of the unknown wherein we 
have being “ gives to lifea meaning, a grandeur, which 
it can by no means have if we persist in considering 
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only the things that we know,” to tolerate an indolent 
and insincere substitution of, say, a mystic justice (such 
as heredity) for “the active and personal justice we 
all of us recognise in our personal life,” or to surround 
what seem to him truths with “phantoms of the for- 
gotten past,” the oracle of Calchas or the witches of 
Macbeth. Such seriousness and probity he believes to 
be the best qualities attainable by modern everyday 
drama. 

“ Mystery is not dead ; the highest powers are cternal since 
they constitute life and the will of the universe—and we cannot 
conceive of the universe perishing. We seem to know that 
hese powers are notin the place where we fancied them, but we 
do not vet know where they are nor what is their will. The 
sincerest course is, then, to return no more to the place where 
we are persuaded they are not, no more to attribute to them 
deeds which we are convinced they do not do, but to go and 


meet them where we have the best hopes to find their foot- 


steps—within ourselves—by the rays that the new lights 
which are perhaps no surer than the old, but scem to us for 
the moment more specious) cast upon our moral being. It 

tters little if we be once again misled. This is 
the honest road which the superior drama of morals seems to 


be entering to-d 


qaty 


M. Maeterlinck considers The Cave of Illusion typical 
of that drama, with its candour and its limitations. 
Unlike the picce a these of the day before yesterday, 
which raised problems already solved, or the realistic 
drama of yesterday, which ignored problems and “ con- 
cealed the disquieting void by heaping up reflexions as 
sceptical and as naturally vulgar as possible around it,” 
the new drama asks a question and either strives to answer 
it once and for all, or declares it for the present unanswer- 
able. That is, at least, its tendency , but it is generally 
a little timid. Here, for instance, we might have had 
(it is M. Maeterlinck’s suggestion) a conflict of real 
duties, instead of a conflict between duty and something 
else. For David Hollesdaile is, indeed, “ une sorte de 
demi-raté qui, au fond, ne saurait avoir aucun droit,” 
and if the play seems to raise a problem it is, at least, 
very readily solved. That Mr. Sutro intended to 
create “ une sorte de demi-rate ” I cannot help doubting ; 
and that he can have suspected the hollowness of the 
conception in all that concerns David's literary work—a 
conventional and false notion of inspiration implied by 
his dependence upon Gabrielle, and the effect attributed 
to their violation of human duties upon the quality of 
his novel—is hard to imagine. David Hollesdaile is a 
character which attracts littlke sympathy; and that is 
surely not Mr. Sutro’s intention. One would gladly pity 
Gabrielle ; but she is not altogether articulate. There 
are moments when she is only a sentimental incomprise, 
and others in which it is easy to conceive that she has 
“ rather a hard face.” She is not a consistent whole; 
but she offers great opportunities to an actress of talent. 

Many of the other characters are remarkably well 
drawn. Clara Hollesdaile is a very sincere and tactful 
study, a living and pitiful human figure which a worse 
artist than Mr. Sutro would inevitably have exaggerated. 
Mrs. Hollesdaile, the elder, is excellent, and so is General 
Williams, Gabrielle’s uncle. On the other hand, Hop- 
kinson the publisher is grotesque. Many, perhaps most, 
publishers are tradesmen; but none go about proclaim- 


ing that they are nothing bette: This personage 
belongs to broad comedy Of the dialogue M. Maetei 
linck affirms that it has no supertluity, that it is through- 
ut simple, precise and natural. It seems to me to 


i . 

reach a very high level in certain scenes, and to be 
venerally full of life and significance. But Mr. Sutro is 
sometimes assailed by the common temptation of recent 
English comedy—the temptation to be smart. Espe- 
cially in the scenes in which Mrs. Mellissent takes part 
there is a tendency to sacrifice everything to this, and 
the conversation easily degenerates into a succession of 
trivial paradoxes and forced antitheses. 

But by the general excellence of the dialogue, its 
fluency and concentration, Mr. Sutro has fulfilled the 
hrst condition of dramatic success. The Cave of Illusion 


is also well constructed, though here again it is 
impossible to praise the play without reserve. An 


admirable instance of his skill is the end of the first act, 
where Gabrielle tells David that they must say good- 
bye in deference to scandal-mongers. He suggests that 
she shall call upon his wife ; she refuses. Suddenly Mr. 
Molyneux appears :— 
Mr. MOLYNEUX 
{In easy conversational tones.| Ah Mr. Hollesdaile, I have a 
word to say to you that it is as well I should say in the presence 
of Mrs. Molyneux. Her uncle has made certain representa- 
tions to me—it appears that your visits have been misconstrued. 
I of course very deeply regret—but, for the sake of the 
convenances—— 
DAVID. 
You desire my visits to cease ? 
Mr. MOLYNEUX. 
I must leave you to place your own interpretation upon my 
words—— 
GABRIELLE. 
(To Davip, in bitter anger.| My dear friend, you will tell 
your wife that I will call on her to-morrow at four. 

[She holds out her hand, which Davin takes; he turns 
silently to the door, MOLYNEUX surveying them both 
with an indulgent smile. GABRIELLE swings round 
and faces her husband as the curtain falls. | 

And I have already spoken of the critical moment 
when the two lovers find themselves locked out in the 
garden. M. Maeterlinck praises that scene; one 
imagines that, if he had written it, the wind and not 
Mr. Molyneux would have slammed the door. There 
is, however, a long piece of pantomime at the beginning 
of the third act which is surely illegitimate and entirely 
supertluous. ; 

But enough has been said to show that this piece, 
though the two principle personages are inadequate, and 
though with all the characteristics of a problem-play it 
cannot be said strictly to propose any problem at all, is 
written with talent, and promises to make an interesting 
addition to the small number of our serious modern 
plays. However, the first of its merits, undoubtedly, is 
that it has drawn from a dramatist who is a philosopher 
so suggestive a discussion: of the eternal element of 
mystery in its relation to the drama of our day. 


F. Y. E. 





MORE RUSKIN. 


By Mrs. Meynell. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood and Sons. 


JouN RUSKIN. 


Tue exposition of some one else’s writings invari- 
ably presents undreamt-of difficulties, particularly when 
that exposition is meant to be popular as well as 
literary. When, therefore, this fact has been con- 
sidered and due allowance made, Mrs. Meynell may 
be honestly congratulated on her very laborious 
analytical study of the works of the late John Ruskin. 
Further than this we are not prepared to go, in view 
of the feelings of the reader for whom this “ popular 
handbook” has,ostensibly been prepared. That reader, 
who already stands convicted before Mrs. Meynell for 
his “common and careless reading of Modern Painters 
and the rest,” but who looks to Mrs. Meynell to put him 
in the right way, will, we fear, be disappointed with her 
handbook. “ The right of being obscure,” says Ruskin, 
‘is not one to be lightly claimed,” particularly, we may 
add, in the writing of a handbook that is meant to be 
mainly expository. Throughout this work the authoress 
asserts her claim, but scarcely justifies it. In a word, 
the book is frequently unintelligible. What light, for 
instance, can be shed on Ruskin’s mind by her com- 
mentary on a certain passage in The Seven Lamps of 
Architeclure—* What he has thought and pronounced 
abides with us, as it were, both in mechanical suspen- 
sion and in chemical solution.” It requires two more 
sentences to give one a glimmering of what this means, 
and even then the glimmering is very faint. We take 
this instance, not in order to disparage Mrs. Meynell’s 
super-subtlety of intellect, but to warn the common and 
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careless reader against thinking that herein lies a short 
cut to the appreciation of Ruskin’s work. We take it 
also because it is unfortunately typical of the passages 
in which Mrs. Meynell, the expositor, delights to mystify 
us. We take it because it illustrates a glaring defect in 
a book that is meant to be the echo of Mr. Ruskin’s 
voice and not the sound of Mrs. Meynell’s. 

The defect is all the more irritating because the 
general lines on which the work is arranged run 
straight enough, and the style, when Mrs. Meynell 
descends from her affectations, is clear and incisive. 
The apparent thoroughness and sincerity with which 
she has read her Ruskin, from Modern Painters to 
Practerita, the almost pathetic plainness of language in 
the places where she decides not to be extravagant—all 
tend to make one indulgent. However, against these 
admirable virtues must be placed the Meynellian 
mysteries and mannerisms and a really fine talent for 
hypercriticism. Indeed, one of Mrs. Meynell’s most 
unfortunate habits seems to be to tilt at windmills with 
an earnestness worthy of Quixote himself ; to enter the 
lists with foemen who, if not entirely imaginary, are 
quite unworthy of her steel. The controversies that 
have raged around Ruskin’s teaching have been bitter 
and various, more especially those which deal with 
charges of inconsistency. The master, like most pro- 
gressive thinkers, said many things to unsay them. But 
one of his sayings—a famous one, as Mrs. Meynell truly 
says—that in which he exhorts art students to “ go to 
Nature, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing,” has always seemed to us a general 
principle sound enough to be outside the debatable 
region ; nor have we ever come across a responsible 
critic who seriously thought otherwise. Mrs. Meynell, 
apparently, has encountered such:— 

“ Surely the surviving slander that Ruskin would have his 
disciples ‘ to select nothing and to neglect nothing’ might have 
been silenced once for all by the note to the same page, which 
proves him to have directed none but the preparatory studies of 
young learners by that celebrated phrase.” 

Any one who had not read Mrs. Meynell’s book carefully 
might suspect her of a striving to make bricks without 
straw, or rather of a tendency to create surviving 
slanders out of her imagination for space-filling pur- 
poses. For ourselves, we are content to believe that 
Mrs. Meynell is merely very jealous of Ruskin’s reputa- 
tion :-— 

“In October, 1899, a fugitive writer in a conspicuous art 
review spoke of the ‘unutterable bosh ' written by Ruskin about 
art ; and the inferior clownishness of that reviewer is only the 
latest mimicking of the higher clownishness of criticism written 
a little earlier.” 

And once more :— 

“In a book on Velasquez, published in the winter of Ruskin’s 
death by a critic who perhaps would not have consented to 
quote a precept from Ruskin, nearly a page is devoted to the 
record of what the writer had been fortunate enough to hear 
said by a French painter ; and this proves to be but a long state- 
ment of what Ruskin taught in a single phrase when he bade 
the student ‘to seek to recover the innocence of the eye.’ ”’ 

That critic, like John Ruskin, is unfortunately not here 
to answer the indictment, the acidity of which is hardly 
justified by the facts. Instances of similar tilting might 
be multiplied. At the same time, we would not suggest 
that in her réle of apologist Mrs. Meynell does not 
compel herself to criticise Ruskin when she thinks that 
criticism is due ; she merely objects to others doing so. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that her criticisms of the 
Master rest, for the most part, on a surer foundation 
than her championship of his attitude towards impres- 
sionism and other questions. They are, at any rate, 
more temperate ; and it is a decided relief to turn from 
her panegyrics on the Master’s scientific tree studies 
(Mrs. Meynell alludes to them as “noble trees”) to the 
points in which she holds him to fall short of all 
perfection. The chapter on “ The Two Paths” contains 
a really fine indictment cf Ruskin’s injustice to Indian 
and indeed to all Oriental art, and the passage where, 
in The Seven Lamps of Archilecture, Ruskin, contrasting 
modern English architectwe with modern Italian, exalts 


his patriotism at the expense of his taste, meets with 
strict justice at her hands. She finds fault, too, not 
without justification, with the Master’s appreciative 
remarks in Sesame and Lilies on the ultra-virtuous women 
whom Walter Scott created, and she very rightly 
deprecates the Ruskinian ignorance of the purest art in 
the world—the art of music. Again, in the list of poets 
which young artists are counselled to read Ruskin gives 
first place to Scott, Wordsworth and Keats. ‘“ Cast 
Coleridge at once aside, as sickly and useless ; and 
Shelley as shallow and verbose.” The modern idea 
will certainly agree with Mrs. Meynell when she 
exclaims, “‘Adonais’ verbose and not ‘Endymion’!” 
In fact, when Mrs. Meynell leaves behind her hysterical 
enthusiasms and pointless prettinesses, her book is quite 
readable and even interesting. It is dedicated to Sir 


William Butler. 


F. J. M. 





IN PRAISE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
THE Lire or Lives: FURTHER STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIS1 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury and Deputy 


Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. London, Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne : Cassell. 


Ir has been noticed that, whereas it might have been 
expected that writers should be more rhetorical and 


flamboyant in their hot youth and more subdued and 


sober in their age, this by no means invariably happens. 
Burke is the best known example of the opposite kind 
of change. Dean Farrar certainly did not begin with 
being a chastened writer ; his early work was brilliant 
with rhetoric and unbridled in profuseness : and it was 
a matter of speculation whether advancing years would 
bring more self-restraint into his style. His latest book 
is a sequel, after a long interval, to his Life of Christ ; 
and there iscertainly no falling off in the Life of Lives 
from the qualities with which he won tame and 
popularity in the Life of Christ. Everything in the new 
volume is profuse to an extreme degree—the learning, 
the eulogies, the invectives, the illustrations, the quota- 
tions. 

Dr. Farrar records with thankfulness the remarkable 

success of his Life of Christ :-— 
“It has not only been read in all parts of the English- 
speaking world, but has also been translated into many 
languages—even into Japanese. It has been most widely 
disseminated in two translations throughout the whole of the 
Russian Empire, and has brought me many expressions of 
gratiiude alike from English-speaking readers and from 
foreigners of every rank.” —(P. vii.) 
It is due to Dr. Farrar to bear in mind that he addresses 
himself in the present volume to the world-wide popular 
audience that he has already gained. He knows what 
will attract his innumerable readers, and he desires to 
use his rare gifts to spread his influence in behalf of the 
cause which he has at heart as widely as possible. The 
readers he has in view are not only innumerable, of 
all races and ranks, but they are also sympathising 
Christians. He aims in this volume “at deepening the 
faith and brightening the hope in Christ of all who read 
it honestly.” It may be described as a panegyrical 
oration upon Christianity and Christ, drawing materials 
and arguments from the most varied sources, and pre- 
senting them with a pomp and swing and confidence 
which carry the mass of hearers and readers with them, 

The following passage will illustrate the character 
of the book :— 

“Jesus was no poet, entrancing the souls of men with 
passionate melodies. He was no Mighty Leader like Moses, 
emancipating nations from servitude, or, with illuminated 
countenance, promulgating to them a code of systematic 
morality. He was no rapt orator, now stirring them to 
tumultuous emotion, now holding them hushed as an infant at 
the mother’s breast. He was no warrior, smiting down His 
foes in triumphant victory, and breaking from the necks of the 
oppressed the yoke of foreign bondage. Yet turning away from 
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the choir of immortal poets ; from all ‘famous men and the 
fathers who begat us ;’ from mighty orators who have played 
on the emotions of men as on an instrument, and swept them 


into stormy passion, or moved them to sobs of pity, as the wind 
sweeps into wild music or into soft murmurings the strings 
of an Lolian harp; from all magnificent conquerors ; from 
the Pharaohs in their chariots whirled into battle amid the 
serried ranks of their archers ; from Assyrian monarchs leading 
their captivity captive, and hunting the lion amid their lords ; 
from Babylonian Emperors with the crumbs gathered beneath 
their tables by vassal kings; from deified Ccesars in their 
dizzy exaltation from hp ing ebe or Haroun, tlaming in 
their jewelled robes and s uunded by kotowing courtiers 
the world, abandoning al its own predilections, has felt con- 
trained to drop its weapons, to tear the garlands trom its hair, 
to kneel lowly on its knees before the Son of Man in his meek 

niliation—in the faded purple of His mockery, in His 
Crown of torturing thorns ! 


Critical re ders might ask whether the populations 
ot the world have altogether turned away from 
Mohammed or the Buddha; but for such our author 
does not write. He shows triumphantly that Christ 
and His religion are to be set above these Founders and 
their religions ; that Christ is superior to any Greek and 
to any Roman, even to any Jew :— 

*“ Some might expect that, as the Jews were the recipients 
of a special inspiration, and since to them were entrusted 
‘the oracles of God,’ we should be able to find among the 
twelve tribes of Israel during the twenty centuries of the Older 
Dispensation at least one or two saints or prophets whose lives 
and teaching might place them on the same level with the Son 
of Man. Yet it needs but little search to prove decisively that 
such is not the case. What need is there to speak of Noah? 
Little as we are told of that preacher of righteousness, we 
think of that shameful scene when he lay drunken and un- 
covered in his tent, and laid his curse upon his son and 
grandson.” 


Similarly Job, Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah, Jere- 
miah, Hillel, Akiba, and after these St. Peter and St. 
Paul, St. James and St. John, and again, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Basil, and Francis of Assisi, Bernard, Bonaventura, 
Thomas Aquinas, Francis Xavier, Vincent de Paul—are 
all pronounced to be inferior to Jesus Christ. One 
chapter consists of testimonies of seventeen free 
inquirers, from Spinoza to the author of Supernatural 
Religion, all of whom have paid some tribute to the 
supremacy of Christ. 

That Dr. Farrar’s learning is abundant admits of no 
doubt. Information, ordinary or recondite, is scattered 
freely over his pages for all who may read them. But 
he does not use it for the benefit of doubters or students, 
and he puts difficulties aside. His sympathetic readers 
will learn much from his multiplied ieateniinen, and 
they will be impressed by names wich they are frankly 
unable to understand, The question whether it is lawful 
to eat a certain egg “occupies the 7th section of the 
Second Book of the Mishnah, under the title Bitsah— 
‘the egg.’”’ It is added that “it is also ”’—presumably 
this section—" called Yom tob.”. When Peter and John 
“stood before the Sanhedrin, the High Priests—the 
Kamhits, and Phabis, and Boethusim, and Annanites 
« « + « looked down on them.” 

In nothing is the profuseness of Dean Farrar more 
remarkable than in his torrents of quotations. Many of 
these are very beautiful, but his admirers must often 
wish that he was more mindful of the ancient maxim 
that the half is more than the whole. His memory is 
marvellous, and no one can ever have quoted so inces- 
santly as he does in dependence on his memory. No 
wonder that he sometimes slips. He prefixes to the 
chapter on “ The Home at Nazareth” the famous lines 
of Wordsworth in the following injured form :— 

“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His only teachers were the woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The peace that is in the eternal hills.” 
The second line should be—‘ His daily teachers had 
been woods and rills.” The poet’s exquisite fourth line, 
“The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” had a more 
unlucky mishap in Dr. Farrar’s work on “The Minor 
Prophets,” where we read, “ The sheep that is among 
the /Jovely hills” —a version evidently due to the printer 
and not to the commentator. 


It is difficult to put limits to the good that this 
book may do in spreading the purer kind of Christian 
doctrine amongst the multitudes of all races and of 
every rank, who are likely to be drawn to it asa 
companion volume of The Life of Christ. Dean Farrar 
is a preacher by instinct, and in this book he preaches 
with enthusiasm and vehemence. The objects of his 
special disapprobation are ceremonialists and dogma- 
tists, and these—the priests and the Pharisees of the 
New Testament age first, and then all who in other 
ages resemble them—he is never weary of lashing with 
phrases of reproach and scorn :— 

“What shall we think of the Talmudic representation of God, 
the Lord of heaven and earth, as a kind of magnified Rabbi, 
who repeats the Sh’ma to himself daily ; wears phylacteries on 
the wtist and forehead ; occupies himself three hours every day 
in studying his own law ; has disputes with the angels about legal 
minutiz ; and finally summons a Rabbi to settle the difference ? 
Religion must always suffer in the worst degree when the King 
of Kingsand Lordof Lords, Who filleth infinitude and eternity, 
is dwarfed into a small-minded precisionist, to be pleased and 
pacified by prostrations, genuflections, ablutions, and infini- 
iesimal minutize, as though these paltry externals conld be 
substitutes for that inward holiness which alone he requires.” 

* Nothing is more easy than to live with boundless self-com- 
placency in an elaborate round of functions dictated by some 
empty Directorium of useless and obsolete tradition: but, as 
even a heathen could say, it is difficult—difficult and not so 
easy as it seems—to be good and not bad.” 

For himself, Dr. Farrar holds to what may be 
called old-fashioned orthodoxy in accepting the Bible 
as it is ; even—it would seem—in tracing the sinfulness 
of mankind to a Fall of its first parents, and in assuming 
the demoniacal possession of the New Testament to be 
an invasion by spiritual persons. But he emphatically 
repudiates the two beliefs of endless torments in the 
future world and of the satisfying of the wrath of God 
by the sufferings of a substituted Victim. To him 
Christianity consists in reverence for Christ as the 
perfect Son of the Father and in the spiritual following 
of Christ. He glorifies Jesus Christ because he 
himself believes in Him and because he longs that all 
mankind should be regenerated and united by the same 
faith. 


J. Lu. D. 





SWEET HAMPSTEAD. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By Mrs. Caroline A 
White. London: Elliot Stock. 


Mrs. WHITE has written a delightful book on the 
pleasantest of London’s suburbs, one which M, Octave 
Uzanne, after visiting it, recommended his fellow- 
countrymen who come to London to go and see, “ if 
they wish to realise the beauty of the environs of the 
metropolis.” Whether as “ sweet” or “’appy,” Hamp- 
stead, notwithstanding the encroachments of the jerry- 
builder and his evil deeds, is still beautiful, and Mrs. 
White, who in her charming work contrives to be both 
amusing and instructive, has studied its history to great 
advantage. The Tudors do not seem, she tells us, to 
have appreciated the scenery of the famous Heath ; 

possibly it was associated in their minds with witchcraft 
and highway robbery. Be this as it may, the Londoners 
of Henry VIII. and our Eliza’s days scarcely frequented 
its enchanted precincts, although they were very fond 
of going to Merrie Islington and to further off Finchley, 
where, by the way, the grandmother of Arabella Stuart, 
the old Countess of Lenox, had a residence. 

The history of Hampstead only begins to be 
interesting in Caroline days, and above all in the last 
century, when Hampstead Wells were almost as 
fashionable as modern Brighton. The literary and artistic 
worlds in that age of beaux and belles took pleasantly 
to the groves and heath of Hampstead, as yet unknown 
to venturesome ’Arry and ’Arriet. There was then a 
glorious pump-room, since converted into a chapel and 
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subsequently into a boarding-house, and here the great 
ones of the earth flocked to take the waters and gossip. 
Hampstead was in the middle of the eighteenth century 
worth visiting if only for the sake of its fine company. 
In the Walk “ you might have met Lady Betty Berkley, 
afterwards Lady Betty Germain, the smartest horse- 
woman of her day, and Fanny Burney, fresh from Court 
slavery and Queen Charlotte’s tyranny, eager to expand 
like a flower in the fresh air. Dr. Johnson, too, ponderous 
and erudite, added his burly figure and loud tones to 
the fame of the place. And hither came Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Gibbon, Sheridan, and Mesdames Bar- 
bould, Hannah More, Chapone and tuili e tutte, quanti e 
guante, those fair and famed, who did so much by their 
brilliance to propitiate the Muses and make them forgive 
the deadly dulness of a Court which was vicious without 
elegance—a sin the Devil himself cannot forgive! The 
Court, however, never seems to have patronised Hamp- 
stead, even romantic Princess Amelia did not find it out, 
nor did the beautiful Princess Charlotte of Wales 
seek its health-giving heath for those morning rides 
which she thought “ did her so much good and kept the 
colour in her cheeks.” Rachel Jones, who has immor- 
talised this beautiful heiress to the throne in her 
numerous miniatures of her, lived for a time at Hamp- 
stead. 

The writer of this review can tell a tale of Mr. 
Gladstone and Hampstead worth preserving in its 
annals. A certain American friend, a lady as renowned 
for her amiability as she was for audacious eccentricity, 
once invited herself to stay with some friends, whose 
acquaintance she had formed on board an Atlantic liner 
coming over from the States. Her new friends were 
ardent Conservatives, to whom the name of Disraeli 
was even as that of a god, and that of Gladstone synony- 
mous with every sort of deviltry. Nothing daunted, 
Mrs. J. B. quietly informed her hosts that she had 
invited two friends to luncheon, who “she was sure 
would be welcome,” Mr. Gladstone was the one and 
the writer the other. It would be impossible to describe 
the consternation of the Hostess when she beheld the 
arch-enemy walk into her drawing-room, for Mrs. J. B. 
had waggishly withheld his name. However, he made 
himself so delightfully agreeable that when he left 
everybody was enchanted and the ardent Conservatism 
of our hosts received a shock from which I think it 
has never recovered. That pleasant house overlooked 
the Heath, still the most beautiful of all Heaths, 
although, to be sure, as Mrs. Wilson remarks, “ exotic 
trees have been over-abundantly planted,” and the wild 
beauty of the place is gone for ever. 

Of John Keats Mrs. Wilson has some interesting 
facts to record. It was at Hampstead he wrote “On a 
Grecian Urn,” “ Hyperion,” “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci,” and added to our literature many another gem. 
Surely if Hampstead is grateful to his memory a monu- 
ment to this great poet should stand somewhere or other 
in all the beauty of spotless marble, not in the ugliness 
of cast-iron, against the matchless background of heath 
and distant prospect. It would be a worthier tribute to 
his fame than the terra cotta cheese-plate with an 
inscription on it which figures over the door of the house 
he once lived in, a house by the way associated with 
other names besides his, with those of Leigh Hunt, 
Cowden Clarke, and Miss Chester, the actress, who was 
reader to George IV., and who is said to have left some 
curious letters behind her, as yet perhaps, considering 
who she was, mercifully unpublished. “ Reader to 
George IV.” sounds, to say the least, compromising, 
though, for aught we know to the contrary, Miss Chester 
may have been a paragon of respectability. 

When we reflect upon the many beauties of 
Hampstead Heath, may we not cry out when we learn 
that it is now safe from further vandalism with the 
unconscious poetess, the rustic Audrey, “‘ The gods be 
praised ! the gods be praised!” ’Arry and ’Arriet now 
and again—Bank Holiday times—make it hideous 
and besprinkle its verdant soil with sandwich papers 


and empty beer bottles, but ’Arry and ’Arriet are not 
immortal, and every succeeding year sees them becoming 
more and more considerate, as education rubs the rough 
edges off their often good-looking and more frequently 
than not kindly persons. They, too, are beginning to 
appreciate the beauties of the place, perhaps even more 
keenly than did the throng of bepowdered and 
bejewelled great ladies and gentlemen Mrs. Wilson loves 
to linger among, ladies and gentlemen whose likenesses 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney are rapidly 
passing out of the country to adorn the houses of 
American plutocratics or else to stay with us and glance 
coldly down from the gorgeous walls of ancestorless 
millionaires. 

Londoners in general, and Hampstead folk in par- 
ticular, owe a debt of genuine gratitude to Mrs. Wilson. 
She has done them aservice. She has written a book 
which is as interesting as any novel, and one which will 
live, possibly as long as Hampstead itself, whose memories 
it records so sympathetically. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





BEZA. 


THEODORE Beza. By H. M. Baird, Professor in New York Univer- 
sity, author of “ History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France.” 
New York and London : Putnam's Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. (Heroes of the Reformation Series.) 


Mr. Bairp’s work has the advantage of being the only 
biography of Beza “accessible to the general reader 
either in English or French.” The book is well com- 
posed, and the fascination natural to the story of a life 
so interesting has not been destroyed in the telling. 
The great historical events in which Beza took a leading 
part—the religious history of France, the Rhine and the 
Western Alps from 1550 to 1600—is well known ; but 
the story of Beza’s own life, especially that part of it 
that lies before the date when Calvin’s mantle fell on 
his shoulders, will be new to all except students. It so 
happens that the course of his early life is peculiarly 
interesting, not only as differing in its general charac- 
teristics from the early lives of Luther and Calvin on the 
one hand and Loyola on the other, but as illustrating 
the union in the mind of a really superior order of the 
new intellectual world opened by Erasmus and the new 
moral world opened by Calvin. Born in a provincial 
town in the heart of France, of wealthy and important 
parents, he was destined by his father for a career at 
the Bar, where it was expected that his family’s interest 
and his own talents would soon bring him to the front. 
But he had two preoccupations which distracted all his 
zeal and most of his time from the profession which his 
father was continually urging him to pursue. In the first 
place he was a Jittérateur and a Grecian ; he wrote and 
published trivial Latin poems on the classical models then 
most admired ; they had a great success among his friends 
at the time and among his enemies in later years, who 
pointed with glee to these evidences of the softer side of 
Calvin’s successor, Greek he studied day and night, 
with no ulterior end, but simply because the enthusiasm 
of the New Learning was uponhim, Yet it so happened 
that the apparently unremunerative scholarship, to per- 
fect which he was sacrificing his prospects and incurring 
his father’s anger, was to be the basis of his real life’s 
work. The second distraction that prevented him from 
throwing himself heart and soul into his career was his 
secret adherence to Protestantism. As a boy he had 
enjoyed the tutorship of Melchoir Wolmar, a German 
scholar who, under cover of imparting the learning of 
Erasmus, inculcated the doctrines of Luther. This 
remarkable man impressed his religion and his own 
personality on Beza in such a way that the impression 
was never effaced by years of absence; he also turned 
the attention of another of his young French scholars— 
John Calvin—into the direction of theology. Wolmar 
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returned to Germany, and Beza for several years con- 
tinued his supposed legal and his real literary studies in 
France; but the image of Wolmar and the ideas he had 
presented to the boy never passed from his mind, until 
suddenly, in the year 1648, at the age of twenty-nine, 
Beza, sacrificing the wealth and comforts of the station 
to which he had been born, tled to Switzerland in order 
openly to profess the creed to which it was then death 
to adhere in his native land, 

Although the tlight to Switzerland marks the moment 
at which religion won the first place in his heart at the 
expense of belles letires, the work which he came to do 
for Protestantism, and which occupied him for the next 
ten years, was the work not of a leader of the reform 
party, but of an academician and professor. He arrived 
in Switzerland at the important moment when a Pro- 
testant academy was being established at Lausanne. 

The Protestantism of the French-speaking peoples, 
great in itself and no less great in its effects on Holland 
and Scotland, was rendered possible by the battle of 
Morat in 1476. That battle, fought out between good 
Catholics seven years before the birth of Luther and 
thirty-three before that of Calvin, which seemed at the 
time to be important only as overthrowing Charles the 
Bold’s “ Middle Kingdom” of Burgundy, rendered the 
future existence of Geneva as a Protestant stronghold 
possible. It had this effect by extending the power of 
Berne from the Aare Valley to the foot of the Jura and 
to the shores of Lake Geneva. Only on account of this 
great change in the political geography of Switzerland 
was it possible for Geneva, when the Bernese turned 
Protestant, to exist between the upper and nether mill- 
stone of Catholic France and Catholic Savoy. Barely 
did she escape with life as it was, and even so only by 
erecting the strange Church-state on Calvin’s Spartan 
model; if Berne had not been adjoining her northern 
border, she could not even have attempted to preserve 
her religious liberty. In the year that Beza arrived in 
Switzerland, Protestantism was beginning to reap the 
beneht of the battle of Morat. By Bernese aid and 
influence the Reformers had overturned the Church in 
Lausanne, and seized its revenue, out of which they 
established an academy for the training of Reformed 
ministers. The learned refugee was eagerly invited to 
instruct the youth in sacred and profane letters. For 
nearly ten years Beza taught at Lausanne, raising its 
reputation and thereby the reputation of the French 
Reformers alike for scholarship and for theological 
acumen. In 1559 he moved to Geneva, on the founda- 
tion of its famous University, which henceforth became 
instead of Lausanne the hearth of Calvinistic learning 
and theology. By this removal he became Calvin’s 
personal coadjutor at Geneva, as well as rector of the 
School of Theology in the University. The various 
steps by which he was drawn into the great political 
arena, where he figured for forty years after Calvin’s 
death as the leader of the French Reformation, are 
clearly described by Mr. Baird, who is also necessarily 
drawn into a circumstantial account of French religion 
and politics during the period of the civil wars. 





GREAT AMERICANS. 


THe BeAcoN BioGrapuies. Thomas Paine, by Ellery Sedgwick ; 






Aaron Burr, by Henry Childs Merwin ; John Brown, by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin ; Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘by Annic Fields ; 
Frederick Douglass, by Charles W. Chesnutt. London : Kegan 


Paul. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA AFTER INDEPENDENCE. By Edward 
Smith. Westminster : Constable. 


THE profound interest which many Englishmen feel in 
the history of the United States cannot but have its 
melancholy side. The fatal rupture between that 
country and this, the direct consequences of which are 
still in active development and lie almost too deep in 
American life of the past century to be properly esti- 


mated, is among the saddest things in history, to which- 
ever party in that dispute we may allot the burden of 
blame, and unavoidable as we may believe a separation, 
by means other than the sword, to have been. And 

vere that gloomy consideration absent, there is and has 
long been in the United States a living and growing 
problem, that of the negroes, which must plant in the 
minds of their thinking politicians a kind of despair of 
which, tortured though we are with social misgivings, 
we know nothing in Western Europe. As for the 
picturesque value of their history, we believe no country 

can show a nineteenth century more full of personal 
mene political interest, more pervaded with vitality, more 
charged with importance for the future of mankind. Since 
the day when they laid a determined hand upon the 
pring. of nationality that were so evidently more 
burdensome than acquiescence in the already yielding 
rule of England, they have produced a number of men 
who strike the imagination with supreme force ; 
Washington, a man of the simplest character, but 
unique ; Hamilton, who held the future of the country 
in his statesman’s intellect ; Jefferson, the type of that 
sport of nature, the English Jacobin ; Jackson, perhaps 
the worst political character ever raised to power, who 
holds his own against the most noxious rulers of 
oligarchy or despotism ; Garrison, who abandoned 
every hour of life and every claim of self to his war 
against the powers of “ death and hell ;” Calhoun, the 
Belial of that Pandemonium; Brown, the unknown 
farmer, who caught up a sword and hewed the American 
Commonwealth in two; Grant, the silent conqueror ; 
Lincoln, the glory of democracy as Jackson was its 
shame. In the short history of that nation we read of 
the development of a new system of government whose 
efficiency and stability are a political wonder of the 
world, and of a blow at that system which would have 
shivered any other planned constitution into fragments. 
We find there a chapter that belongs to the history of 
the Federal principle, two gloomy chapters that belong 
to the pitiful story of the inferior races, and innumerable 
chapters belonging to the histories of war, of religion, 
of literature, of science, of law, and of economics. 

Those volumes of the Beacon series which are in 
our hands provide each a good and concise bio- 
graphy of an American of note, together with enough 
account of his times to enable the reader to grasp the 
hero’s relation to them. We venture to predict, how- 
ever, that the series will be a long one if, among pro- 
minent men, the publishers include Frederick Douglass 
and Aaron Burr. Not that they were not of great 
importance in their day; but in a series which must 
perforce include Alexander Hamilton and William Lloyd 
Garrison, the two we have mentioned could, we think, 
have been properly provided for as subordinate cha- 
racters, 

Our attention was attracted by a very suggestive 
difference of views upon the negro question. Mr. 
Chamberlin, in his life of John Brown, has the following 
words :— 

“ The Abolitionists of that day were so sure that the negroes 

needed only to be made free to be fitted for freedom! 

Alas! is there a keener sorrow than for the children 
of the men who held this hope, and lived and died upon it, 
to have to ask themselves, Has the negro question been changed 
in any essential respect by emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment? Have those great things done any good to a people 
who could not do the good for themselves ?” 
Mr. Chesnutt, on the other hand, a follower of the old 
Abolitionist faith in the ability of the black race to 
compete with the white, speaks as follows in praising 
the generous treatment extended by Canadians to escaped 
slaves who fled over their border :— 

“The example of Canada may be commended to those 
persons in the United States, of little faith, who, because in 
thirty years the emancipated race have not equalled the white 
man in achievement, are fearful lest nothing good can be 
expected of them.” 

This is the school which, supported in their generous 
belief by the existence of a few negroes of undoubted 
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parts, attribute all the faults of black blood to “ the deep 
undertow of race prejudice that retards the progress of 
the coloured people of our own generation.” 

The Beacon Biographies, judged by the standard of 
these five examples, are well handled, and likely to be 
useful to the persons for whom they were intended, 
“the average busy man and woman.” We welcome in 
particular the addition of a bibliography and a chro- 
nology of events to each of the lives. 

Mr. Edward Smith’s volume constantly defeats our 
expectations. Much may be learned from faces; and 
the face of a book is its beginning and itsend. Mr. 
Smith comes to business at the very outset ; he has no 
preface ; with his first words he plunges into facts, and 
he concludes abruptly after description of the Alabama 
and San Juan Island arbitrations. But the student 
who, upon these indications, joyfully promises himself 
the perusal of a “hard” book, containing the materials 
rather than the fabric of history, will be annoyed to 
discover that it takes Mr. Smith very little time to warm 
to his work, which we do not think it unjust to describe 
as a thorough-going partisan statement, animated by a 
spirit of hostility toward the American Republic that 
breaks out continually in wordy denunciations, and is 
felt by the reader at all points in the narrative. Intole- 
rance, the first of the vices a historian must forswear, 
eats up his mind. His use of the words “we” and 
“our” in describing English proceedings of a by- 
gone day is very childish, and fatal to all appear- 
ance of impartiality. We have never met with a 
more ungovernable prejudice than that nourished by 
this historian against one of the two classes of states- 
men with whom he mainly has to deal. Words almost 
fail him—decent words occasionally do fail him—to 
express his disgust at the fact that Americans, their 
independence once gained, did not immediately take 
steps toward a cordial understanding with England. It 
seems absurd that any man knowing the history of the 
time should expect anything but suspicion and resent- 
ment to have been shown by them ; but Mr. Smith does 
so. We may believe that the leaders of the rebellion 
of 1775 “meant mischief,” as it has been said, from 
the first, and schemed for a revolutionary separation 
before it was publicly favoured ; but no sensible man 
can believe that the colonists had no injuries, moral as 
well as material, to inflame them. The long and the 
short of it is that a stout attempt was made to treat 
them as being without full rights and without claims to 
respect. Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; but 
Mr. Smith, continually harping upon “the unhappy 
animosity of American statesmen toward England,” 
seems to maintain that the injurer may claim it as of 
right. After the war, says this writer— 

“ There was a suspicion in the American breast that the 
English people, especially the King and his friends, ‘ bore 
malice ’ towards the emancipated colonists! . . . . These 
absurd notions were without basis. It might have commended 
itself to gentler minds that some love for his distant subjects 
would naturally enter into his unwillingness to part with the 
colonies.” 

Only a very infirm mind, we think, could possibly have 
put such a construction upon the narrow, vicious 
obstinacy of the King’s resolve. Has Mr. Smith made 
any attempt to realise what was the state of public 
opinion in England with regard to the revolted colonies? 

In 1809, during the dispute about the Orders in 
Council, Erskine, the British Envoy,“ had become far 
ioo indulgent towards the American Government, and 
was beginning to imbibe a sense of their precious 
grievances against European Powers.” Jackson, his 
successor, 

“did the very best for his mission. But with these un- 
reasonable people it was hopeless to expect fair treatment. 
What is to be thought of men, calling themselves statesmen, 
who published in their party newspapers their diplomatic 
correspondence before the ink was scarcely dry (sic) ?” 

(So the New Diplomacy is not so very new.) Mr. 
Smith’s remarks upon the character of American polli- 
ticians suggest an immature Goldwin Smith ; we do not 


think, however, that there is any relationship here, for 
our Mr. Smith derides the better-known but, doubtless, 
less well-informed Mr. Smith in a note we shall refer to 
presently. Here are some of our author's criticisms :— 

“This Jonathan Russell was a specimen pettifogger. It was 
the misfortune of the American Government that some of their 
officials could not keep faith even with themselves.” 

“In that extraordinary country the best of men must some- 
times play the demagogue's part, if they descend to cotem- 
porary politics.” 

“Seward was Anglophobe to the backbone, and had all the 
blustering contempt for the relative positions of nations which 
it appears to be the province of the American politician to 
manifest.” 

It should be easy to point out Seward’s faults and 
unfitness for his post without using language offensive 
toa nation. We proceed :— 

“This way of cutting the Gordian knot (the escape of the 
Alabama) was worthy of the unprincipled Americans who had 
the job in hand, and shewed how little they cared for securing 
anything but their own ends.” 

“If the Alabama arbitration established anything at all 
beyond new rules for neutrals, it was this: that the American 
politician habitually reiterates base charges after they have 
been answered and refuted, and continues to insinuate bad 
faith after explanation or denial.” 

We call this a silly remark. We pass on to another. 
It is well known that the idea of the amalgamation of 
Canada with the States has been seriously entertained by 
great minds. Mr. Smith has a dogmatic note, already 
alluded to, in which, without bringing forward a shred 
of argument, he says in criticism of a passage from a 
speech of Bright (a friend of the United States), 
advocating such a confederation, that it is “very 
fine, as an instance of the way in which consummate 
nonsense may be conveyed in felicitous language ;” 
while he answers Mr. Goldwin Smith with the simple 
observation that “unless the people cf Canada lose their 
wits they will never allow themselves to be absorbed 
into the territory of the United States.” It is magnif- 
cent, but it is not controversy. It is certainly not 
“ felicitous language ” to speak of people being absorbed 
into territory. But Mr. Smith’s English is very weak, 
and is often much worse than this. 

Mr. Smith’s long account of the war of 1812 isa 
revelation of the possibilities of bitter prejudice in 
viewing history. Writers of our own nation are in 
agreement as to the spirit of contemptuous indifference 
to American interests and arrogant disregard of American 
fighting power which laid England open to this terrible 
flank attack at a time when the great struggle with 
Napoleon claimed the whole of her strength. . In that 
short and disastrous wrestle with her former subjects 
this country was humiliated by the rout at New Orleans 
of the veterans of that army which “ could go anywhere 
and do anything,” and by the defeat at Plattsburg ; she 
was deeply disgraced by the burning of Washington at 
the express orders of the British Government ; she was 
overwhelmed with shame and terror by a series of 
crushing blows at her commerce and her navy, and 
forced into a peace by the united voice of her own com- 
mercial classes. We should have assumed that Mr. 
Smith thought American success did not prove the 
justice of the American cause, if he did not make a 
weak attempt to belittle that success in one of his 
notes. And why did the United States go to war? 
Because they wanted Canada! “This was the 
undoubted object of the declaration of war.” And (in 
one of Mr. Smith’s delightful notes) “this position is 
beyond controversy.” It cannot be said that America 
was blameiess ~in this war. It cannot be denied that 
Canada became an object when a war existed, and that 
she was secretly coveted by American statesmen at all 
times ; but the war was produced by the British claim 
to a right of search and by the Orders in Council. If 
Mr. Smith desired to say that the conquest of Canada 
was a strong inducement to take battle when it was 
held out, we should agree with him. But what he does 
is to deny the existence of a grievance. 

We find ourselves again in total disagreement 
with Mr. Smith when he comes to treat of the 
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difficult and supremely interesting question of British 
relations with the two parties to the dreadful conflict 
of the Civil War. Mr. Smith has read his despatches, 
he has read his newspapers on both sides, but we 
doubt if he has talked to Englishmen who preserve 
an intelligent recollection of the state of the public 
mind at that time, still less to Englishmen who were 
then taking an active part in political affairs. He 
appears to be animated by a number of fierce prejudices 
which react upon one another and produce a very con- 
fused result. He is prejudiced against all Americans, 
in the first place. He has a slight prejudice in favour 
of the Confederacy, probably because it nearly ruined 
the United States. He has a vehement prejudice against 
the Federal statesmen. Against the Abolitionists he 
seems to nurse a mad hatred. Finally, nothing that was 
done by England was wrong, in Mr. Smith’s view. 

He points out quite clearly the mistake made by 
Lincoln’s Government in changing the question before 
the public from one of Slavery to one of Union ; and he 
shows how Englishmen, instead of upholding the 
Northern idea, came almost unanimously to the con- 
clusion that, if it were a question of Union only, the 
Southern States had a right to secede. But his account 
of the Mason and Slidell aftair embodies the astonish- 
ing statement that “the Federal Government certainly 
had more friends in England after this dangerous titf 
was passed than before.” That English opinion veered 
round was in spite of, and had nothing to do with, that 
incident. And in his account of the fitting-out of the 
Alabama Mr. Smith speaks as though the building of 
the ship was carried on in secrecy, unknown to the 
innocent public and the Ministers ; whereas the progress 
of the work was watched with interest by the country 
and commonly alluded to in the newspapers, the destina- 
tion of the cruiser being matter of notoriety. This is 
Mr. Smith’s case for England :— 

“ Of these four vessels (the Confederate privateers) not one of 

them (sic) was equipped for war before leaving British territory. 

The sale of the ships was, in cach case, a legitimate commercial 

transaction. The armanents and stores were obtained from 

British resources by underhand and stealthy means. Not any 

of the crews were enlisted in this country, and those British 

subjects who joined them were cither kidnappec or seduced 
under false pretences, or attached themselves to the Confederate 
cause on their own responsibility in defiance of English law ; 
there were several prosecutions on this account, some of them 
being successful. For these things the British Government and 
people were held responsible. Every proceeding in connection 
therewith was carried out by artifice.” 

For any one knowing the facts it would be hard to 

imagine anything more flimsy. 

We take so much notice of Mr. Smith’s book 
because it is, with all its imperfections, a piece of 
work ; and because it comes at a time when the question 
of closer official relations with the United States has 
been recently much discussed. Such a rapprochement is 
usually advocated upon the ground that it would secure 
military and other kinds of supremacy to the reunited 
English people, and so far as that is the advantage 
sought, we are as much opposed to it as to any other 
plan of domineering ; nor, in our judgment, is a nation 
which rests upon a military alliance at all improved in 
national character by that position of dependence. But 
we should consider the disadvantages of such a connec- 
tion to have been bought off at a heavy cost if we only 
escaped them by virtue of holding such views as Mr. 
Smith’s. A mental attitude of contempt and _ hostility 
has often done as much harm in the world as downright 
violence ; our Irish and South African. difficulties, like 
our great American difficulty, were born of a censorious, 
bullying temper, an absence of magnanimity. We take 
it that Mr. Smith’s mind is really bound by animosity. 
We cannot think that a man who was conscious of an 
overmastering bias could publish in bad faith close upon 
four hundred pages, in the full knowledge that he was 
abusing the confidence of some and attracting the con- 
tempt of others. Among the fondest political aspira- 
tions of an Englishman ought to be the desire that some 
day both this country and the United States should 


forget the past, and make a tardy attempt to understand 
and sympathise with one another without arriére penséc. 
Toward such a peaceful reunion our own hopes are 
constantly directed, and it is because of a rooted intoler- 
ance and an ungenerous spirit that we condemn this 
book. 


BE. C. 





THE SPENSER ANTHOLOGY. 


THE SPENSER ANTHOLOGY, 1548-1591 A.D. Edited by Professor 
Edward Arber, F.S.A. London : Henry Frowde. 


Tue popularity of anthologies is due to the fact that 
they save trouble. This in the present age is a sufficient 
reason for their multiplication. But to some _ the 
excursion into any anthology, however careful its 
selections, is like an invitation to meet a company of 
good fellows. On both occasions the chances are all 
against the taste of the host in guests coinciding with 
your own: on both the host is equally well-intentioned 
and equally maligned. 

If any anthologist deserves well of the reading 
public it is Professor Arber. In his eight volumes of 
the English Garner he has already gathered in a harvest 
of selections in verse and prose, and to this work of 
discovery he has, in his English Reprints, added one of 
restoration. And now he offers no less than a national 
historical anthology of English verse from Dunbar to 
Cowper. 

Of the excellence of Professor Arber’s intentions 
therefore, and, it may be added, of his thorough 
equipment for his work there can be no doubt. Almost 
all students of English litérature—and amongst these 
may be mentioned conspicuously Professor Saintsbury— 
acknowledge their obligation to him. 

The critic, owing to reasons of space, cannot hope 
adequately to deal with a work of this size. He must, 
therefore, choose one of two methods: either be content 
with a superficial review of the whole and damn with 
unmeaning praise his kind host of the Florilegium, or 
devote his attention to some one course and judge 
therefrom of the merits of the whole entertainment. 

This latter method is preferable in a case like the 
present, where the divisions of time are well marked by 
dates and the principles on which each period is drawn 
up are similar. And the volume under consideration, 
which is headed by the name of Spenser, is especially 
suitable for critical examination, because the period 
which it represents is one which tests the powers and 
repays the care of the anthologist in a marked degree. 

rhis period, from 1548-1591, was one during which 
the current of English poetry had not yet set steadily in 
any direction. Eddies confused it, backwaters drained 
it. Writers were as yet only feeling their way. The 
“Cambridge Wits,” who may be regarded as its most 
coherent group—Marlowe, Peele, Greene, and Kyd— 
were conjuring with spirits of drama, whose force and 
direction they could not wholly master. Spenser  him- 
self, who is the one great dominating name, presents a 
strange mixture of the romantic, the moral, the historic 
and the allegorical. Perpetually under obligation to 
foreign sources, borrowing much from Ariosto and 
much from the authors of the “Roman de la Rose,” he is, 
from a historical point of view, a typical Mr. Looking- 
both-ways of literature. His work is a medley fused by 
individual skill. 

We expect, therefore, many tracks in such a period 
and many Rogues beside them. But we do not expect 
such a heterogeneous collection as we find in this 
volume. For this is not an anthology at all. Much that 
does not possess any special charm we find, much that 
serves no clear purpose except that of showing the 
literary strata of the period. For instance, the song of 
Alexander Scott beginning “I will be plane, and lufe 
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affane,” and W. Hunnis’ “ Dialogue,” with his eye, are 
curiositiés tather than songs “with which everyone 
ought to be acquainted.” One level of excellence, nay, 
even one of intérest, is not meant to be maintained 
throughout. The pious but —-s precepts of Tom 
Tusser Stalk side by side with the tripping fancies of 
Lyly, and the fierce fires of Watson can scarce warm 
the frigid “stichomuthia” of Bew. We are to see the 
age, a8 a Whole, with its creepers as well as its flowers ; 
we are to be judges not admirers only. 

This catholicity, if it may be so called, is, we may 
infer, to be the chief feature of the present anthology. 
Anthologies have hitherto been of the nature of the 
“Elegant Extracts” of our youth, a tradition most happily 
sustained by the first Golden Treasury, the Elizabethan 
Lyrics of Mr. Bullen, and other volumes of selections 
whose names will readily recur to our readers. Now new 
ground has been broken : quaintness and, it must be 
confessed, occasional tedium are no obstacles to admis- 
sion. 

The. principle upon which this series of anthologies 
is composed is, as has been said, one of time. A certain 
period is selected, the chief name or names within that 
period are chosen and give the name to the volume. 
Each volume will in consequence, as the advertisement 
explains, “represent a definite period of literary history 
and therefore some poets will of necessity appear in 
more than one volume.” There can be no doubt that 
the ordinary reader (who is ex hypothesi the patron of 
anthologies) will be not a little worried by this plan. 
Not even students can accuratcly remember the date of 
those favourites which they instinctively seek first in any 
anthology, of say Campion's “ Follow your saint, follow 
with accents sweet,” or Drayton’s pathetic sonnet, 
“Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part.” 

The present writer must confess to a fit of 
impatience when he turned to find the “ Epithalamium,” 
and found it not. 

Surely it would have been possible to extend the 
limits of time so as to include the whole of Spenser and 
his school, even at the risk of excluding some of the 
long selection from Sackville or of slightly enlarging the 
volume. There would have been less objection if in 
the preface it had been explained that such an author 
was omitted, not because he happened to publish in the 
year 1592, but because on the whole his work was more 
germane to a succeeding period We should have 
recognised a reasonable classification in place of an 
arbitrary cleavage. 

And at this point it must be stated, with all defer- 
ence to Professor Arber’s judgment, that on his own 
system of classification he can have no reason for 
excluding Marlowe from a volume which includes 
specimens of Greene and Peele. The omission cannot 
be due to reasons of chronology, for Greene died in 
1592 and Peele in 1598, dates both outside 1591, while 
Marlowe died in 1593. Nor is it justifiable on other 
grounds. Marlowe both in subject and style presents 
the closest affinities to his “Cambridge ” companions, 
To include Marlowe in the “ Shakespeare” anthology 
puts him out of proper literary perspective. We hope 
that in the future editions of these anthologies which 
will to doubt appear the mistake may be rectified. 

Again the selections from Spenser in this volume 
seem to have been made without strict regard to 
chronology. They have been taken from the Shepheard's 
Calendar and the tirst four books of the Faery Queene. 
Now the yong be Calendar was published in 1579, 
and the first three books of the Faery Queene entered 
at Stationers’ Hall in December, 1590. But the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books of the Faery Queene did not appear 
till 1596. In the interim, in 1595, appeared the 
“Amoretti or Love Sonnets,” and in 1596 “Colin 
Clout’s come home again ” and the “ Epithalamium.” 

__ To be consistent, therefore, Professor Arber should 
tither have included in this period selections from the 
hrst three books of the Faery Queene only, or he should 
have treated us to extracts up to 1596, the limit which 


he assigns to himself in the case of this poet. What he 
has done is neither of the two. Nor is it easy to see 
why the “ House of Pride,” the “Cave of Despair,” to 
say nothing of the “Gardens of Acrasia,” and the 
“ Marriage of Thames and Medway” are omitted. 
Certainly they are well known, but therefore ex 
hypothest they should find a place in an anthology. No 
doubt the task of making selections from Spenser is 
invidious and difficult ; but—noblesse oblige ; a writer of 
Professor Arber’s distinction is not one whom we expect 
to solve difficulties by omission. 

It cannot, therefore, truthfully be said that Pro- 
fessor Arber is either happy in his principle of arrange- 
ment or altogether consistent in its application, There 
is, however, a good index and the books are well printed, 
two requisites which, with the reputation of the author, 
will go far towards securing for the work that popularity 
which in many respects it thoroughly deserves. 


H. A. C, 





AN OLD CHESS MASTER. 


Tuk GAmeEs oF GReco, Translated and Edited by Professor 
Hoffman. London: Routledge. 


Tue annals of chess are more adequately recorded than 
those of most games of skill. This is owing to the fact 
that its votaries have beer among the intellectual, or at 
least among the lettered, portion of the community, the 
only portion whose social life is handed down with any 
fullness, Professor Hoffs,19 edition of the games of 
Giacchino Greco is a contribution of some importance 
to chess literature. Greco’s games are among those 
most familiar to the student of chess antiquities. They 
have been translated from the original Italian manu- 
scripts into the French, English, German, Danish, an 
Dutch languages, and have been annotated and com- 
mented upon by almost every great chess critic. To 
the player whose interest in the records of the game is 
confined to acquiring some knowledge of current 
fashions of play, it may appear that to study Greco’s 
games is a work of supererogation. He would probably 
complain that they are founded on a faulty system of 
analysis, that Greco’s methods are obsolete, and that 
though he is frequently brilliant his brilliancy is depen- 
dent on the unsound strategy of his opponent. It might 
be a sufficient answer that brilliancy in chess is only 
possible when the adversary has made some grave error 
in the disposition of his forces, and that similar objec- 
tions would apply to the most delightful games of modern 
times, even to those of the great master, Morphy. But 
we may also urge that merely to study the variations 
suggested in the modern handbook, and to commit them 
to memory, does not matetially strengthen one’s play. 
Itmay, indeed, enablea player to snatch games from a less 
studious opponent, but it will fail to make him appre- 
ciably stronger, and, by cramping his mind, it may 
actually hinder the natural development of his ability. 
If study is to be of any real service in improving play, 
it must be scientific study. The opening should be 
traced from its infancy, and past methods of transition 
into the middle game should be compared with present. 
Only by such a system can an insight be obtained into 
the principles which govern play. 

For such a purpose Greco's games are pre-eminently 
suitable, because in his games wé find some of the 
earliest conceptions of the analysis of openings, The 
great master was a native of Calabria and flourished in 
the seventeenth century, when supremacy in chess, now 
contested between the Teuton, the Slav, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, was firmly held by the Latin. is life was as 
nomadic as that of a modern expert, but his travels 
were solitary, unlike those of the cosmopolitan flock 
who now continually flutter from one chess centre to 
another. His influence on the development of the 
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Giuco Piano, the Sicilian Defence, the Bishop’s 
Gambit, and on the opening afterwards styled 
Philidor’s Defence, is well worth attention. Pro- 
fessor Hoffer has accomplished his task as editor 
in an able manner, the constant references in his 
notes to divergences in modern play are especially 
instructive. The work appears, on the whole, free from 
printer’s errors, though in the diagram on page 63 
White is credited with a second King instead of 
a pawn on K.B. 2, a substitution which might compli- 
cate his play. An unusual and very commendable 
feature is the Bibliography of Greco, by J. A. Leon, 
appended to the work. The last edition in English, by 
William Lewis, the instructor of Alexander McDonnell, 
dates back to 1819, so that a new edition was imperativly 
called for, 


E. I. CARLYLE. 





ONE WHOM THE GODS LOVED. 


JANE THE QUENE. Being some Account of the Life and Literary 
Remains of Lady Jane Dudley, Commonly Called Lady Jane 
Grey. By Philip Sidney, Author of “ Memoirs of the Sidney 
Family.” London : Sonnenschein. 


Epwarp VI. has of late somewhat fallen from the high 
pedestal where he was so long worshipped as the 
“marvellous boy” of Protestant tradition. He is no 
longer regarded as one who was too bright and good to 
stay on this dull earth, and appears as a quite conceiv- 
able, though good and clever, little scholar of a strange 
bevy of schoolmasters. His twin sister, as it were, in 
the Protestant hagiology is Lady Jane Grey. The 
present volume, though written by a staunch Protestant, 
tends similarly to encroach on the Lady Jane Grey 
tradition. It is, indeed, hard not to read the book 
without somewhat altering the conventional view of her 
character, but it is quite possible to do so without 
liking her the least bit less. Indeed, it is charming to 
find that a scholar so excellent, a Platonist so devoted, 
if not also profound, a theologian so well grounded in 
Protestantism, a gracious being so endowed with virtue 
as well as learning, should not have been a shrinking 
and timid recluse, but a young lady with a tongue in 
her head, who was not afraid to say what she thought 
and think what she felt about persons or doctrines she 
disliked ; who was pleased to dress well, to appear to 
advantage in company, and to enjoy the ordinary 
pleasures of life. It is true that very little is really 
known about her, as the scantiness of this little volume 
too well reminds, but from the evidence that remains it 
is, perhaps, not unfair to suppose that the reason why 
she stayed indoors with her Plato on a_ certain 
famous afternoon was not that she loved hunting 
less but that she loved showing off to Ascham 
more. The ordinary pleasures of the chase would 
also that afternoon be spoiled to her by the presence in 
the field of her two parents, which Ascham especially 
records ; he also relates that she thought no harm to 
tell him how her parents snubbed and maltreated her 
from morning to night. It was natural that a girl of 
the age of thirteen, genuinely devoted to the Greek 
language and to the more poetical aspects (we may 
suppose) of Plato’s philosophical writings, but meeting 
in her family neither flattery of her attainments nor 
sympathy with her aspirations, should stop indoors on 
the one day that the famous old scholar and moralist, 
the friend of her early childhood, was paying a flying 
visit to the country house. There is nothing in this to 
make one suppose she did not like hunting, and might 
not have liked ruling, as much as Elizabeth, if fate had 
ever placed on her head a crown which she would 
have accepted with a good conscience and worn with 
independence and authority. Instead of this she was 


put up without her knowledge as the puppet-queen of 
an infamous faction, and then asked to accept the situa. 
tion in order to save their necks. She resisted at first, 
and then unwillingly gave way to their wishes ; it was 
scarcely to be expected that a girl of sixteen, however 
strong-minded, should take upon herself to bring to the 
scaffold a great party in the State, including her nearest 
relations, by refusing to co-operate even passively in a 
treasonable design to which they had already pledged 
themselves and her. There is nothing in her actions or 
in her character which is not at once commendable and 
attractive. 

The question of the profundity of her learning is 
more difficult. Mr. Sidney, in spite of his liking for 
her, thinks it necessary to go to the opposite extreme 
from Ascham and her contemporary admirers, and to 
declare that “a board-school maiden of ten years of age 
of our day could have put her to shame.” Certainly 
Mr. Sidney’s “ board-school maiden” could “ put to 
shame ” Macaulay’s schoolboy ; indeed, if this astound. 
ing statement is true, even the present Government has 
no alternative but to abolish voluntary schools. What! 
a “school-board maiden of ten years of age” read 
Plato of afternoons, win the admiration of ripe scholars, 
and correspond with them in Greek and Latin! Even 
supposing that she was helped by Aylmer in the com. 
position of these letters, which is not proved, she 
certainly knew the languages ; unless her pretensions to 
reading Plato in the original were a deliberate fraud, 
unless Ascham, who knew her better than Mr. Sidney 
does, was completely deceived as to her attainments, 
there is no meaning in this sentence about the “ board- 
school maiden.” On the other hand, Mr. Sidney may 
well be right in saying— 

“ Queen Elizabeth was undoubtedly the better versed in the 
classics and more proficient in modern languages ; whilst 
beside so learned a lady as her relative Mary, the poetical 
Countess of Pembroke—the famous sister of Sir Philip Sidney— 
she would have appeared ignorant, in comparison.” 

But in judging of what Lady Jane Grey was, or 

what might have been, it must be remembered that she 
died young. 
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Love AND Mr. LewitsHaM. By H. G. Wells. London and New 
York : Harpers. 

Nupr Sovuts. By Benjamin Swift. London: Heinemann. 

THE Fatauist. By David Ventors. London : New Century Press. 

THE PurRPLE Rqpe. By Joseph Hocking. London: Ward and 
Lock. ' 

A FLAsH or YoutuH. By C. J. Hamilton. London: Sands. 
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Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book, with the distressing 
title Love and Mr. Lewisham, is the work of the author 
of Select Conversations with an Uncle, not of the author of 
The Time Machine. In a sense this is a relief. We 
were getting tired of the mechanical reproduction of 
pessimistic prophecy, and were a to welcome 4 
clever psychological problem, such as Mr. Wells knows 
so well how to propound, in a less gloomy atmosphere. 
Unfortunately we must admit a disappointment. Love 
and Mr. Lewisham, though its theme is the triumph of 
love over ambition and friendship, is permeated with 
that air of weary disillusionment which has spoiled the 
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artistic effect of so much of Mr. Wells’ later works. It 
is hard to determine what is the cause of this falling 
off, whether it is over-production or something radically 
wrong in the author’s art. We cannot believe that the 
author of The Time Machine is altogether without a sense 
of style, yet it is hard to excuse such clap-trap as the 
following, which ends the most emotional chapter of 
the book :— 


“ He drew her closer to him. 

“ He kissed her neck. She pressed him to her. 

“ Their lips met. 

“ The expiring candle streamed up into a tall flame, flickered, 
and was suddenly extinguished. The air was heavy with the 
scent of roses.” 

The fault lies deeper than in the mere arrangement 
of words and sentences. We have noticed in many of 
Mr. Wells’ earlier and more promising works a dispro- 
portionate realism that almost amounted to vulgarity. 
He has allowed this to develop at the expense of his 
finer imagination, and has left little in its place to clothe 
his naked cleverness. 


For clever Mr. Wells undoubtedly is, perhaps the 
cleverest of living novelists, and, if we did not believe 
that he was something more, we should not trouble to 
find fault when there is so much to praise. This study 
of a fairly commonplace young student's life, with its 
struggles, ambition, failures, and final engulfment in a 
devouring love is a masterpiece of critical analysis. But 
there is a side character in this book in which Mr. 
Wells has displayed his keen intellect at its best. It is, 
perhaps, the most original character he has created. 
This is Mr. Chaffery, the cheating medium, whose intel- 
lectual gymnastics are as entertaining as anything we 
have read for a long time and full of new and suggestive 
ideas. Take, for example, his remarks on a spiritualist 
whom he has just robbed :— 

“T marvel at that man, grubbing hungry for marvels amid 
the almost incredibly marvellous. . . . . What is he for, 
that he should wonder at Poltergeists? I am astonished these 
by no means flimsy psychic phenomena do not turn upon 
their investigators, and that a Research Society of eminent 
illusions and hallucinations does not pursue Lagune with scep- 
tical inquiries. Take his house—expose the alleged man of 
Chelsea! ” 

Love and Mr. Lewisham is distinctly one of the most 
amusing and readable books of the year. We only wish 
that Mr. Wells had not written it. 


Mr. “ Benjamin Swift” is very careful to tell us that 
Nude Souls isnota romance. “ There is absolutely none 
ot the exquisite drivel here,” he says, in his most con- 
temptuous manner. He would probably like his book 
to be called a study in diabolism, the necessary sug- 
gestion that he sees deeper than most novelists being 
conveyed by unsparing quotations from German text- 
books, and frequent profound ejaculations of this 
nature :—“ As if the human soul is anything except 
good and evil, God and Devil, mixed inextricably up !” 
We should be surprised that this kind of puerility 
deceives so many people, were it not accompanied by 
that kind of colossal cocksureness which forces some 
men to take an author at his own valuation. Mr. “ Ben- 
jamin Swift” does not escape from the conventionalities 
he condemns by putting anything but this unmeaning 
mysticism in its place. When the necessities of his 
story (which is not badly conceived) force him to 
describe a strong or romantic situation, he struggles 
through it in an ashamed and perfunctory way, his style 
becoming even more slipshod and spasmodic than when 
he is translating German commonplaces about the soul. 
There is something tragic (purely conventional tragedy 
by the way) about the love of Horneck, the strong md 
thinker, for his daughter, but the language he uses when 
- news of her death is brought him is simply laugh- 
able :— 


“*Elsie is dead!’ said Horneck. ‘Here is her husband 
come to tell us! Oh gracious! dead, do you say ?’” 


Oh gracious ! 
Apart from style, in which Mr. “ Benjamin Swift” 


does not even show the promise which he did in some 
of his earlier books, Nude Souls shows that intellectual 
problems are not in his line. When he attempts, for 
instance, to describe how Horneck undermined young 
Lord Mompesson’s faith in conventional Christianity, he 
does so by a misinterpretation of a parable of which a 
Hyde Park secularist should have been thoroughly 
ashamed. We should not think of offering advice to 
the author of The Destroyer, but we cannot help expressing 
a belief that if he would write purely emotional work, 
on the conventional lines on which all good work is 
done, and leave diabolism and intellectual problems 
alone, he would probably find that he had something 
worth saying about human nature and would not be led 
to the necessity of writing half his book in bad English 
for fear of being mistaken for some one else. 





Mr. David Ventors’ hero is under a_ hereditary curse: 
fortunately it is of the ancient Highland, not the modern 
Norwegian variety ; he knows he is going to die raving mad, 
but he takes a certain genial family pride in it. The story, 
though forcible, is naturally not cheerful reading. We do not 
believe much in a healthy moral nature failing to assimilate 
any literature, but we have often wondered that moralists do 
not turn from reviling the indecorum of the passions to 
denouncing works of this kind. There seems to us to be a 
good deal less real moral danger in trifling with the superficial 
and physicial sins than in drawing out the very linch-pin of 
responsibility and courage. The gloom of such a story as 
this is, after all, artistic, not practical. Death and lunacy are 
dreadful, but not a quarter as dreadful as they can be made by 
an old Scotch rhyme or the wind moaning on a moor. 

This is not of course the first novel Mr. Joseph Hocking 
has produced on the subject of the modern position of the 
Roman Church. Mr. Hocking has no doubt a bias against 
the Papacy, but bias does no great harm (rather much good) 
in life so long as it is not combined with complete lack of 
imagination or vital intellectual dishonesty. Mr. Hocking has 
neither of these faults. He does some justice to the splendour 
of the theocratic idea underlying the ambitions of the great 
Church. His story is concerned with a Catholic maiden who. 
went with her Protestant lover to Rome in the hope of con- 
verting him, and whose pilgrimage ends, not without some 
dramatic effectiveness, in her own conversion to Protestantism 
Whether or no the soul of a religion can be most fairly sought 
in its rich and intriging capital, it is likely enough that a visit 
to that capital would end in disillusionment rather than con- 
version. It may be true that all roads lead to Rome, but geo- 
graphically speaking, that is the same as saying that all roads 
lead away from it. 


Mr. Hamilton has written a very clever story on not very 
novel lines. As the reader closes the book there arise within 
him, along with his gratitude, only the old questions which 
readers will always ask and novelists never answer. Why 
should a sane woman run away from a proposal from the 
man she loves? Why should a sane woman be celibate 
because she is “interested in humanity”? Why should a 
sane woman act like a mad woman. Is it to make a novel? 


Our Remarkable Fledger is one of the most curious and 
unpleasant books we have ever seen : the cold, savage, slightly 
vulgar description of a trivial imposter, who was thrashed by 
his wife and exposed by every one else. To sympathise with 
a good cause is just, to sympathise with a bad cause may be 
generous, but the utterly unsympathetic atmosphere of this 
book asphyxiates like a vacuum. And we are at one with 
Nature in her prejudices on that point. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade knows the art of making stories which 
people read and wonder why they do so. The Sanctuary 
Club is a collection of fairly ingenious short stories, which 
combine the detective and medical interests that are popular 
just now. They attempt to be morbid without being 
depressing. 

Paul the Optimist is a brisk and agreeable account of a 
young man who made, or at least saw, the best of everything. 
We are delighted to find it is not a lost art. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The eighth paper of Mr. Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell” 
appears in the Century Magazine for June. Mr. Morley’s 
analysis of the execution of Charles I. is interesting. The 
legal authority of the tribunal was “ null,” and “the moral 
authority of the Act for creating it was not any stronger.” 
In short, the so-called High Court of Justice— 

“Was hardly better or worse than a drumhead court-martial, 
and had just as much or just as little legal authority to try King 
Charles as a board of officers would have had to try him under 
the orders of Fairfax, or Oliver, if they had taken him prisoner 
on the field of Naseby.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Morley will not accept Bishop Butler's 
view that the arraignment of the King was a supreme example 
of hypocrisy: 

“ Self-deception,” he remarks, “ is a truer as well as a kinder 
word than hypocrisy ; the institution of something with the 
aspect of a court was an act of homage to conscience and to 
habit of law.” 

The proceeding must be justified either (a) as an act of war, or 
(b) on the principle of the /ex /alionis. The second argument 
seemed “tolerably conclusive” to both Milton and Voltaire. 
In Mr. Morley’s words— 

“The regicides treated Charles precisely as Charles, if he 
had won the game, undoubtedly promised himself, with law or 
without, that he would treat them. The author of the attempt 
upon the five members in 1642 was not the man to plead 
punctilious demurrers to the revolutionary jurisdiction.” 

What different views may be held by great and good men 
about the same event! What seemed monumental hypocrisy to 
sishop Butler was, in the view of Charles Fox, an act which 
did almost more than any other to raise the character of the 
English nation in the eyes of Europe. Carlyle thought that it 
struck “a damp like death through the heart of flunkyism,” 
and that “Flunkyism, cant, cloth-worship, or whatever ugly 
name it have, has gone about miserably sick, and is now in 
these generations very rapidly dying.” Alas Carlyle’s dirge was 
altogether premature, and as for his reference of the decay 
of flunkeyism in his own day to this cause we fancy that most 
historians and moralists will agree with Mr. Morley :— 

“ The execution of Charles I. kindled and nursed for many 
generations a lasting flame of cant, flunkism, or whatever else 
be the right name of spurious and unmanly sentimentalism, 
that was far more lively than is associated with any other 
business in the whole national history of England.” 

The current number of Die Zeit (Vienna) contains two 
very interesting articles. One on the reintroduction by 
administrative means of illegal tithes into Austria gives a 
detailed illustration from Bohemian peasant life of Mephis- 
topheles’ famous words:— 

“ Die Kirche hat einen guten Magen, 

Hat ganze Linder aufgefressen, 

Und doch noch nie nicht iibergessen; 

Die Kirche allein, meine lieben Frauen, 

Kann ungerechtes gut verdauen.” 
The alliance between the priests and the civil officers of 
Government in Austria bodes ill for the liberty of the 
individual. 

The second article, “Paris against France,” is from the 
pen of Professor Charles Seignobos. He does not think that 
the Nationalists have the solidarity of a party. He agrees 
with what has been said by Tut Speaker, that most of the 
Nationalist voters are loyal to the Republic. The following 
passage will be interesting to those who know either Paris or 
Vienna, two great capitals which present many remarkable 
points of resemblance;— 

“Without doubt the small shopkeepers and owners of Paris 
are antisemitic like the same class in Vienna. The 
‘Judenhass’ which springs in France from Catholicism 
has extended to the anticlerical sections of the small traders. 
The Jew is not only the unbeliever, the foe of the Church, he is 
also the financier, the speculator, the Rothschild who eats up 
the poor people. He inherits the unpopularity of the 


monopolists against whom revolutionary Paris rose. Anti- 
semitism is a sort of democratic movement.” 
We wish we had space to follow the Professor (who does not 
disguise that he belongs to the unpopular race) in his very 
interesting analysis of the elections and of the French Press. 
The circulation of the Patrie has, he thinks, in the last few 
years, risen from 25,000 to 150,000. 
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